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From,  the  Spirit  of  Missions. 

A LETTER  OF  JOHN  McDONOGH, 

AFRICAN  COLONIZATION,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS 
COMMERCIAL  BULLETIN,  NEW  ORLEANS,  1842. 

While  many  men  are  to  be  found  in  our  land,  discussing  abstract  prin- 
ciples, and  broaching  their  theories  of  benevolence,  there  are,  we  trust, 
not  a few  who  grapple  with  the  evils  they  find  around  them,  and,  in  the 
fear  of  God,  endeavor  to  mitigate  or  remove  them.  Which  of  these  two 
classes  oT  men  ranks  first  in  philanthrophy,  is  known  only  to  him  who 
searches  the  heart — principles  must  be  discussed,  great  and  leading  truths 
brought  out  and  illustrated;  but  we  must  confess  that  our  sympathies  are 
chiefly  whth  those  who,  with  strong  common  sense,  invincible  persever- 
ance, patience  that  knows  no  limit,  and  a regard  to  the  actual  state  of 
things  around  them,  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  race.  Of  this  class, 
we  know  none  more  deserving  the  homage  of  the  good,  than  the  indi- 
vidual whose  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin  has  given 
occasion  to  the  follov/ing  notice.  While  a Channing  was  taxing  the 
powers  of  a benevolent  mind  to  portray  the  evils  of  a system,  which  to 
him  was  but  a theory,  we  find  a southern  master,  with  no  aspirations 
after  a niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  but  with  strong  sensibilities,  and  a 
-quick  sympathy  with  his  kind,  applying  himself  with  a wise  reference  to 
all  the  surrounding  circumstances  to  their  removal,  and  in  so  doing,  has 
solved  a problem  which  will  tell  upon  the  interests  of  this  land,  and  of 
Africa,  long  after  he  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  emancipation  ? 1.  The  master 

cannot  afford  it,  2.  The  slave  is  not  fit  for  it.  So  that  it  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  both,  and,  therefore,  common  sense  and  Christian  prudence  for- 
bids. It  would  not  be  loving  yourself  or  your  neighbor.  Mr.  McDo- 
nogh  has  removed  the  difficulties,  by  a plan  as  novel  as  it  is  successful, 
and  makes  it  the  interest  of  the  master  and  a blessing  to  the  slave.  In 
accomplishing  his  benevolent  purpose,  he  has  solved  another  problem, 
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viz  : How  we  may  christianize  our  slave  population  and  use  them  in  the 
regeneration  of  Africa;  and  because  of  the  bearing  of  his  letter  on  these 
points,  we  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Spirit  of  Missions. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  these.  In  June,  1842,  Mr.  John  McDonogh, 
residing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  New  Orleans, 
emancipated  eighty  slaves,  who  were  sent  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society  to  Liberia.  This  drew  from  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Com- 
mercial Bulletin  some  expressions  in  commendation  of  Mr.  McDonogh’s 
generosity,,  which  he,  not  feeling  himself  entitled  to,  declined,  saying  that 
the  act  of  sending  them  away  was  one  of  simple  honesty,  and  that  at 
some  future  time  he  would  explain  it.  The  letter  before  us  is  the  ex- 
planation promised,  and  to  say  that  we  have  read  it  with  deep  emotion, 
and  with  the  homage  of  a full  heart  for  the  pious  and  devoted  author,  and 
profound  respect  for  his  practical,  considerate,  and  judicious  efforts  for 
the  good  of  his  race,  but  feebly  expresses  our  feelings.  We  have  met 
with  more  than  one  man  of  God  in  the  southern  country  whose  patri- 
mony consisted  of  slaves.  Now,  if  these  masters  were  not  high-toned 
Christian  men,  they  could  easily  relieve  themselves  from  all  embarrass- 
ment by  selling  their  slaves,  and  living  where  they  pleased.  But,  then, 
into  whose  hands  would  they  fall  ? How  w^ouid  their  religious  interests 
be  cared  for?  Would  this  be  a faithful  discharge  of  the  stewardship 
confided  to  them  in  the  providence  of  God  ? And  if  they  could  be  asked 
to  beggar  themselves  and  families  by  setting  them  free,  who  does  not 
know  how  utterly  worse  than  it  now  is  would  their  condition  be,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  young?  Such  a one  is  Mr.  McDo- 
nogh, who,  in  discharging  his  stewardship,  has  set  an  example  to  south- 
ern planters,  such  as  they  may  follow  without  jeoparding  their  own  in- 
terests. This  is  to  take  men  as  we  find  them,  and  so  construct  our 
system  of  usefulness,  not  only  that  it  ought  to  work,  but  that  it  will 
work.  But  to  come  to  the  letter.  Mr.  McD.,  feeling  it  his  duty  himself 
to  keep  and  to  command  his  household  after  him  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day 
holy,  laid  an  injunction  upon  his  slaves  to  abstain  from  all  work  on  that* 
day.  But  a long  experience  convinced  him  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
carrying  it  out  in  practice  wdth  men  obliged  to  labor  six  full  days  in  the 
w’eek  for  their  master.  They  were  men  that  stood  in  need  of  many  little 
things  not  supplied  by  their  master,  and  which  they  could  obtain  in  no 
other  way  but  by  labor  on  that  day.  He,  therefore,  after  long  and  fruit- 
less exertions  to  obtain  obedience  to  his  injunctions,  determined  to  allow 
them  the  half  of  Saturday  (from  mid-day  until  night)  to  labor  for  them- 
selves, under  a penalty,  well  understood,  if  thereafter  they  should  labor 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  From  this  time,  1822,  the  Sabbath  day  was  kept 
holy,  church  regularly  attended,  (Mr.  McDonogh  built  one  for  them  on 
his  plantation,)  and  a remarkable  change  in  their  manners,  conduct,  and 
life,  in  every  respect  for  the  better,  manifested. 

Seeing  the  amount  of  money  gained  by  their  Saturday  afternoon  labor, 
(men  securing  at  the  rate  of  sixty-two  and  a half  cents,  w^omen  fifty,  dur- 
the  long  days  ; men  fifty,  women  thirty-seven  and  a half,  during  the  short 
days  of  wfinter,)  Mr.  McD.  was  led  to  calculate  in  wLat  length  of  time 
by  labor,  economy,  and  perseverance  in  well-doing,  they  would  be  ena- 
bled to  purchase  the  remaining  five  and  a half  days,  with  the  capital  of  a 
half  day  given  to  them,  and  found  it  could  be  effected  in  fourteen  or 
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fifteen  years,  and  that  it  was  his  interest,  especially  considering  the  satis- 
faction he  should  derive  from  making  them  happy,  to  assist  them  in 
doing  so.  He  called  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  intelligent  together,  and 
laid  his  plan  before  them,  giving  them  a week  to  explain  it  to  the  rest, 
and  come  to  a decision.  The  plan,  he  told  them,  could  not  be  carried 
out  without  the  fullest  mutual  confidence  and  esteem,  but  that  if  they  and 
theirs  would  walk  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  and  consider  the  interests 
of  their  master  as  their  own,  persevering  under  every  temptation  and 
obstacle,  he  would  then  undertake,  by  becoming  their  banker,  the  keeper 
of  their  gains  and  accounts,  to  insure  their  freedom  in  Liberia  in  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years,  more  or  less.  This  to  be  effected  as  follows  : 

“ The  one-half  of  Saturday  being  already  your  own,  (in  consequence  of  my  agree- 
ment with  you  that  no  labor  shall  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  day,)  your  first  object  will 
be  to  gain  a sufficient  sum  of  money  to  purchase  the  other  half  of  Saturday,  which  is 
the  one-eleventh  part  of  the  time  you  have  to  labor  for  your  master,  and  of  conse- 
quence, the  one-eleventh  part  of  the  value  your  master  has  put  upon  you,  and  wtiich 
you  have  to  pay  him  for  your  freedom.  This,  I notity  you,  wdll  be  the  most  dilficult 
part  of  your  undertaking,  and  take  the  longest  time  to  accomplish,  and  is  to  be  effected 
by  laboring  for  me  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  leaving  the  amount  of  your  labor  in 
iny  hands  to  be  husbanded  up  lor  you.  By  foregoing  every  thing  yourselves,  and 
drawing  as  little  money  as  possible  out  of  my  hands,  I calculate  you  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  it  in  about  seven  years.  That  once  accomplished,  and  one  whole  day  out  of 
SIX  your  owm,  you  will  go  on  more  easily  and  rapidly.  Indeed,  that  once  effected,  your 
s-uccess  is  certain.  Proceeding,  then,  on  in  your  good  work,  you  will  be  enabled 
easily,  by  your  earnings  on  one  entire  day  in  each  w»eek  to  effect  the  purchase  of  an- 
other day  of  your  time  in  about  four  years.  Now  master  and  owner  of  two  days  in 
each  week,  you  will  be  able  in  tw’o  years  more  to  purchase  another  day,  so  that  three 
days,  or  the  one-half  of  your  time,  will  be  your  own.  In  one  and  a half  years  more, 
you  will  be  able  to  purchase  another  day,  making  four  days  your  own.  In  one  5'ear 
more,  another,  or  the  fifth  day.  And  in  six  months,  the  last  day,  or  the  whole  of  your 
time  will  be  your  own.  Your  gains  in  less  than  another  year  will  suffice  to  free 
(added  to  what  the  youths  will  have  gained  in  the  meantime)  your  children,  and  all 
will  be  accomplished.  In  the  foregoin"g  estimate,  I calculate  that  you  will  draw  from 
me  occasionally  some  small  sums  ol"  money  to  furnish  little  necessaries  you  may  need ; 
but  you  wdll  remember,  wdien  one  draws,  the  whole  of  you,  each  individual  must  draw 
at  the  same  lime;  the  men  an  equal  sum  each ; the  women  the  three-fourth  part  each 
of  the  sum  drawn  by  the  men.  That  you  shall  be  estimated  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices — say  the  men  at  six  hundred  dollars  each,  the  women  at  four  hundred  and  fifty', 
and  the  boys,  girls,  and  children,  in  proportion.  An  account  shall  be  opened  at  once 
on  my  books,  <uid  your  valuations  charged,  without  taking  into  account  the  increased 
value  of  the  youth  and  children  as  they' advance  in  age,  and  no  child  to  be  charged  who 
shall  be  born  after  the  commencementof  this  agreement ; this,  in  some  measure,  as  a coun- 
terbalance to  an  interest  account,  as  none  will  be  calculated  or  allow'ed  you  on  the  amount 
of  your  gains  in  my  hands — that  such  men  and  women  as  have  no  children  of  their  ow  n, 
when  they  have  worked  out  their  prices,  shall  be  held  and  obligated  to  work  and  assist 
in  paying  for  the  children  of  the  others,  so  that  the  whole  company  shall  go  on  the  same 
day  on  board  ship,  and  sail  for  your  father-land.  That  I expect  and  shall  insist  on 
a strict  performance  of  your  moral  and  religious  duties  in  every  respect,  and  church 
regularly  attended  by  you  and  yopr  children  ibrenoon  and  afternoon  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  That  as  I would  not  agree  to  keep  an  immoral  and  bad  servant,  or  one  whom  I 
would  be  obliged  to  have  chastised  for  offences,  on  any  consideration,  should  any  of 
you,  therefore,  commit  crimes  at  any  time  whilst  serving  under  this  agreement,  he  or 
she  shall  be  immediately  put  up  at  public  sale  (their  offences  declared  and  made 
known)  and  sold  ; and  whatever  money  they  had  earned  under  this  agreement,  shall 
go  to  the  benefit  of  the  others  in  general.” 

Mr.  McD.  stated  to  them  frankly  and  plainly  that  his  object  was  to 
give  them  Ireedom  and  happiness  in  Liberia,  without  the  loss  or  the  cost 
of  a cent  to  himself,  from  sending  them  away,  and  that  there  was  but  one 
way  in  which  it  could  be  done,  viz  : by  greater  assiduity  and  exertion  on 
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their  part,  during  the  usual  hours  of  clay  labor,  and  especially  by  extra 
hours  of  labor  before  day  in  the  morning,  and  after  night  in  the  evening, 
so  that  he  would  not  give  them  an  hour  of  their  time,  but  they  would 
have  gained  and  placed  in  his  hands,  previous  to  their  going  out  free,  a 
sum  of  money  arising  from  their  extra  labor,  fully  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  purchase  an  equal  number  of  slaves  to  take  their  places  on  his 
plantation.  He  warned  them  that  it  would  require  years  of  patient  per- 
severance to  effect  it,  and  promised  them  that  he  would  not  involve  him- 
self by  speculation  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  carry 
out  the  agreement — that  he  would  keep  a regular  account  of  all  their 
gains,  ancl,  by  instructions  to  his  executors,  provide,  in  case  he  should  be 
taken  away,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract.*' 

The  surprise  and  astonishment  of  the  slaves  at  such  a proposition, 
coming  from  one  who  had  unlimited  legal  power  over  them  and  their 
lime,  may  be  more  readily  conceived  than  expressed.  Whoever  has 
realized  the  power  of  suspicion  and  distrust  in  inferior  and  narrow  minds 
under  such  circumstances,  will  feel  that  here  was  the  point  of  difficulty, 
to  induce  them  so  cordially  to  embrace  the  plan  that  it  would  work  well, 
and  no  where  is  the  integrity  and  godliness  of  Mr.  McD’s  character  and 
course  so  palpable  and  so  attested  as  in  the  alacrity  with  which  they  em- 
braced it.  With  tears  in  their  eyes,  they  protested  that  they  ever  re- 
garded him  as  their  best  friend,  in  the  light  of  a father,  deeply  Interested 
in  their  welfare — that  they  accepted  one  and  all  the  propositions  made, 
and  were  determined,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Most  High,  to  a change 
of  life — to  live  and  walk  in  the  divine  law,  to  be  guarded  in  all  their 
worldly  conduct  implicitly  by  his  directions,  and  fulfil  with  all  the  ener- 
gy of  their  souls  the  engagement  they  had  entered  into.  The  results  of 
the  experiment  were  these.  In  less  than  six  years,  the  first  half  day  was 
gained  and  paid  for  by  them.  In  about  four  years,  the  next  or  second 
day  of  the  week  was  paid  for  and  their  own.  In  about  two  and  a quarter 
years,  the  third.  In  fifteen  months,  the  fourth.  In  a year,  the  fifth. 
And  in  about  six  months,  the  last  or  sixth  day  became  their  own,  and 
completed  the  purchase,  effecting  their  freedom  in  about  fourteen  and  a 
half  years.  It  could  have  been  sooner  done,  but  towards  the  last  they 
drew  more  money.  After  this,  it  took  them  nearly  five  months  to  pay 
the  balance  due  on  their  children,  added  to  -what  the  youths  (boys  and 
girls)  had  earned.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  June,  1842,  they  all 
sailed  for  Liberia. 

Some  may  exclaim,  “Why  this  roundabout  way  of  giving  half  of  Sat- 
urday, keeping  accounts,  <fec..  <fcc.?  It  is  all  unnecessary,  and  this  work- 
ing to  gain  time  is  ainillusion — the  whole  of  the  time  of  the  slave  belongs 
to,  and  is  the  time  of,  the  master,  who  can  compel  the  labor,  without  free- 
ing the  slave.”  Mr.  McD.,  very  much  to  the  point,  replies,  that  by 
presenting  some  end,  an  object  of  desire  and  hope  to  the  slave,  you 
make  him  a new  man,  rouse  his  moral  nature,  and  develop,  as  you  no 
otherwise  can,  his  energies.  He  prefers  this  mode  to  that  of  promising 
freedom  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  because,  in  this  way,  his  freedom 
wmuld  appear  the  gift  of  the  master,  who  might  repent  of  and  retract  (as 

* Mr.  McD.  makes  some  impoi  fant  suggestions  as  to  the  interposition  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  protect  the  interest  of  the  slave  in  the  event  of  misfortune  or  bankruptcy  in 
the  master  or  mistress,  whose  slaves  have  been  working  under  such  an  agreement. 
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the  slave  would  fear)  his  promise,  while,  in  that^  the  slave  would  have 
gained  it,  have  purchased  and  paid  his  master  for  it.  Hope  is  kept  alive 
in  his  bosom,  he  has  a good  in  view  continually  urging  him  to  fidelity, 
truth,  industry,  economy,  and  every  virtue  and  good  work.  Mr.  McD. 
calculated  “that  their  labor  would  be  given  with  all  the  energy  of  heart, 
soul,  and  physical  powers,  that  they  would  in  consequence  accomplish 
more  labor  in  a given  time,  than  the  same  number  of  persons  would  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  that,  in  addition,  they  would  labor  some  two, 
three,  or  four  hours  more  of  the  twenty-four  than  other  slaves  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing  or  would  do,”  and  he  says: 

“From  the  day  on  which  I made  the  agreement  with  them,  (notwithstanding  they 
had,  at  all  times  previous  thereto,  been  a well-disposed  and  orderly  people,)  an  entire 
change  appeared  to  come  over  them ; they  were  no  longer  apparently  the  same  people  ; 
a sedateness,  a care,  an  economy,  an  industry,  took  possession  of  them,  to  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  bounds,  but  in  their  physical  strength.  They  were  never  tired  of  la- 
boring, and  seemed  as  though  they  could  never  effect  enough.  They  became  tempe- 
rate, moral,  religious,  setting  an  example  of  innocent  and  unoffending  lives  to  the  world 
around  them,  which  was  seen  and  admired  by  all.  The  result  of  my  experiment  in  a 
pecuniar}'  point  of  view,  as  relates  to  myself,  is  not  one  of  the  least  surprising  of  its 
features,  and  is  this,  that  in  the  space  of  about  sixteen  years,  which  those  people  served 
me,  since  making  the  agreement  with  them,  they  have  gained  for  me,  in  addition  to 
having  performed  more  and  better  labor  than  slaves  ordinarily  perform  in  the  usual 
time  of  laboring,  a sum  of  money  (including  the  sum  they  appear  to  have  paid  me  in 
the  purchase  of  their  time)  w'hich  will  enable  me  to  go  to  Virginia  or  Carolina  and 
purchase  a gang  of  people  of  nearly  double  the  number  of  those  I have  sent  aw  ay. 
This  I state  from  an  account  kept  by  me,  showing  the  amount  and  nature  of  their 
extra  work  and  labor,  which  I am  ready  to  attest  to,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  at 
any  time.” 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  an  experiment  could  be  carried  on  in 
the  midst  of  a slave  population  without  exciting  some  attention.  With  a 
discretion  and  good  sense  which  marks  all  his  proceedings,  Mr.  McD. 
enjoined  it  upon  his  slaves  not  to  disclose  the  agreement  till  after  they 
should  have  left  the  country  for  Africa,  (lest  the  slaves  of  other  planta- 
tions should  become  unhappy  or  discontented,)  and  he  thinks  they  re- 
ligiously kept  his  injunction;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  men  act- 
ing under  such  an  animating  impulse,  burning  for  a new  and  noble 
destiny,  should  appear  or  act  like  those  around  them.  An  amusing  illus- 
tration of  the  spirit  and  life  they  exhibited,  and  the  surprise  it  excited,  is 
given  in  Mr.  McD’s  owm  words: 

“Some  years  since,  some  tw’enty  or  thirty  of  those  people  were  engaged  in  erecting 
some  extensive  brick  W'arehouses  on  Julia  street,  in  New  Orleans,  (for  they  w'ere  ex- 
cellent mechanics  of  various  trades,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  making  brick,  purchasing 
shells  and  burning  lime,  sawing  timber,  and  then  taking  the  materials  w'hen  made  and 
building  them  up  into  fine  houses,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  for  their  master,)  near  to 
the  residence  of  Edward  E.  Parker,  Esq.,  one  of  our  most  w'ealthy  and  respectable 
citizens,  a gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  building  very  extensively  himself  in  the 
city.  Meeting  Mr.  Parker  on  a certain  day  in  a street  of  New  Orleans,  I was  accost- 
ed, and  asked  whether  I w’ould  sell  him  a certain  black  man  named  Jim,  or  James? 
Having  several  of  that  name,  I inquired  which  James?  when  he  observed,  the  one  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  bricklayers  who  were  erecting  those  warehouses  on  Julia  street, 
near  to  his  (Mr.  Parker’s)  residence.  1 replied  to  him,  no — that  I was  not  in  the  habit 
of  selling  people,  that  I purchased  occasionally,  but  never  sold.  Mr.  Parker  then  ob- 
served, that  he  wished  I would  depart  in  the  present  instance  from  my  getieral  rule, 
and  agree  to  sell  him  that  man  ; that  he  was  very  desirous  of  possessing  him ; that,  as  he 
W'as  erecting  several  buildings,  the  man  would  suit  him,  and  that  he  would  give  a good 
price  for  iiim.  I again  said  to  him,  that  the  man  was  not  for  sale,  and  was  about  to 
leave  him,  when  he  observed,  Could  you  not  be  tempted,  sir,  to  sell  him?  I will  give 
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3'ou  $2,500  for  him, in  cash.  I told  Mr.  Parker  it  did  not  tempt  me,  and  we  separated. 
A week  or  two  thereafter,  I met  Mr.  Parker  aj^ain,  and  was  again  accosted  on  the  same 
subject,  with — Do,  Mr.  McDonogh,  sell  me  that  man  ; I wdll  give  you  fi3,00{)  for  him. 
Again  I made  the  same  answ’er,  that  he  was  not  for  sale.  Again  and  again  we  met  in 
the  streets,  and  each  time  the  same  request,  by  raising  the  offer  of  price  at  each  inter- 
view, until  at  last  Mr.  Parker  informed  me  that  he  \vould  pay  me  $5,000,  in  cash,  for 
him.  Feeling  at  length  a little  vexed  at  those  repeated  demands,  1 said  to  Mr.  Parker, 
Though  you  are  a very  rich  man,  sir,  your  whole  fortune  could  not  purchase  that  man  ; 
not  that  he  is  wmrth  it,  or  worth  more  than  any  other  man,  or  any  of  the  others,  but  be- 
cause he  is  notto  be  sold.  Mr.  Parker,  finding  at  length  from  the  refusal  of  such  a large 
sum  of  money  for  him  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  obtaining  him,  observed  to  me.  Well, 
then,  Mr.  McDonogh,  seeing  now  that  you  W’ill  not  sell  him  at  any  price,  tell  me  what 
kind  of  people  are  those  of  yours.  To  which  I replied.  How  so,  Mr.  Parker?  I suppose 
they  are  like  other  men,  flesh  and  blood,  like  you  and  myself.  When  he  replied.  Why, 
sir,  I have  never  seen  such  people.  Building  as  they  are,  next  door  to  my  residence,  I 
see  and  have  ray  eye  on  tliem  from  morning  till  night.  You  are  never  there,  for  I 
have  never  met  you  or  seen  you  once  at  the  building.  Tell  me,  sir,  said  he,  where 
do  those  people  of  yours  live.  Do  they  cross  the  river  morning  and  night  ? I informed 
him  that  they  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  I lived  myself,  and  crossed 
it  to  their  work  when  working  in  New  Orleans,  night  and  morning,  except  when 
stormy,  (w^hich  happened  very  seldom,)  when  I did  not  permit  them  to  cross  it,  to  en- 
danger their  lives;  at  such  time,  ti>ey  remained  at  home  or  in  the  city.  Why,  sir,  said 
he,  I am  an  early  riser,  getting  up  before  day  ; and  do  you  think  that  I am  not  awoke 
every  morning  of  my  life  by  the  noise  of  their  trowels,  at  w'ork,  and  their  singing  and 
noise  before  day ; and  do  you  suppose,  sir,  that  the)’-  stop  or  leave  off  work  at  sundowm  ? 
No,  sir;  but  they  work  as  long  as  they  can  see  to  lay  brick,  and  then  carry  up  brick 
and  mortar  for  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  to  be  ahead  of  their  wmrk  the  next  morning. 
And  again,  sir,  do  you  think  they  walk  at  their  work?  No,  sir,  they  run  all  day. 
You  see,  sir,  said  he,  those  immensely  long  ladders,  five  stories  in  height,  do  you  sup- 
pose they  walk  up  them?  No,  sir,  they  run  up  and  down  them  like  monkeys,  the 
whole  day  long.  I never  saw  such  people  as  those,  sir;  I do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  them.  Were  there  a white  man  over  them  with  a whip  in  his  hand  all  day,  why 
then  I should  see  and  understand  the  cause  of  their  running  and  incessant  labor;  but  I 
cannot  comprehend  it,  sir.  There  is  something  in  it,  sir;  there  is  something  in  it. 
Great  man,  sir,  that  Jim;  great  man,  sir;  should  like  to  own  him,  sir;  should  like  to 
own  him.  After  having  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  observations  of  Mr.  Parker — for  it 
w'as  all  truth,  every  word  of  it — I informed  him  that  there  was  a secret  about  it,  which 
I would  disclose  to  him  some  day,  and  w’e  separated.  Now,  Mr.  Parker  imputed  the 
conduct  of  these  people — for  I have  given  the  very  wmrds  and  expressions  he  used,  and 
he  is  alive,  hearty,  and  well  in  New  Orleans,  and  can  be  spoken  to  by  any  one  inte- 
rested in  the  subject — to  the  head  man  who  conducted  them,  and,  in  consequence,  im- 
pressed with  that  belief,  offered  me  $5,000  for  him.  But  Mr.  Parker  knew  not  the 
stimulus  that  acted  on  the  heart  of  each  and  every  one  of  them ; that  it  was  the  whole 
body  of  them  that  moved  together  as  one  mind;  not  one  alone,  the  head  man,  as  he 
supposed.” 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  marked  by  a con- 
scientious regard  to  their  best  and  enduring  interests  on  the  one  hand,  and 
as  conscientious  a reference  to  his  rights  and  claims  on  the  other,  became 
the  channel  through  which  the  Master  in  Heaven  vouchsafed  his  blessings 
to  both, — the  purest  happiness  and  strong  affection.  The  admission  of 
Mr.  McD.  is  clear  and  decisive,  “ I can  say,  with  truth,  that  the  last  six- 
teen years  of  my  life,  passed  as  they  have  been,  in  peace  and  wilhout 
anxiety  in  the  midst  of  these  people,  have  been  among  the  most  happy  of 
my  life ; for  the  very  knowledge  that  I was  surrounded  by  those  wlio 
looked  upon  me  in  the  light  of  a friend  and  father,  and  who  would  wil- 
lingly at  any  time  have  periled  their  own  lives  to  have  saved  mine,  if  ne- 
cessary, gave  peace  and  serenity  to  the  mind.”  His  feelings  and  lan- 
guage towards  them  on  parting,  do  him  infinite  honor,  and  the  overflow- 
ings of  their  affectionate  sense  of  his  kindness  as  conveyed  to  him  by 
Mr. , spontaneously  and  naturally  drawn  forth,  must  have  been. 
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we  had  almost  said,  a foretaste  of  the  delight  he  will  feel  when  he  meets 
them  before  Him  whose  image  in  them  he  despised  not,  but*  with  noble 
pains-taking,  brought  it  out  from  its  ruins,  and  watched  over  and  cher- 
ished it,  till  he  could  send  them  forth  in  the  glorious  liberty  of  children  of 
God  to  their  fatherdand. 

“The  ship  in  which  they  sailed  for  Africa,  floated  opposite  my  house,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  the  bank  of  the  river.  I had  taken  my  leave  of  them  on  going  on  board  the 
ship,  on  y ay  evening,  the  day  previous  to  her  sailing,  in  my  house.  The  scene 
which  th^ii  took  place,  I will  not  attempt  to  describe — it  can  never  be  erased  from  my 
memory.  Though  standing  in  need  on  the  occasion  of  consolation  myself,  (in  bidding 
a last  farew^ell  on  earth  to  those  who  had  so  many  claims  on  my  affection,  and  who  had 
been  round  and  about  me  for  such  a long  series  of  years,)  I had  to  administer  it  to 
them,  w'ho  stood  in  the  greater  need  of  it — to  tell  them  that  the  separation  was  but  for 
a brief  period  of  time  ; that  we  should  meet  again,  I trusted,  in  a better  and  happier 
state  ; to  charge  them  to  gird  up  their  loins,  and  play  the  man  valiantly,  in  their  deter- 
mination to  enter  into  their  own  Canaan,  and  to  remember  that  there  was  still  another 
and  a final  separation  from  all  things  earthly,  which  they  had  to  sustain  and  encounter; 
to  meet  and  be  prepared  for  which,  they  must  persevere  in  well-doing  to  the  end ; that 
their  lamps  must  be  well  trimmed  and  their  lights  burning. 

“After  seeing  them  off,  (the  ship  w’as  taken  by  a steamer,)  Mr.  McLain  came  into 
my  house  as  I was  expecting  him  to  breakfast,  and  on  seeing  him  much  affected  in  his 
manner,  (a  tear  standing  in  liis  eye,)  I inquired  if  anything  had  taken  place  to  give  him 
pain?  To  which  he  replied,  ‘ Oh,  sir,  it  was  an  atfecting  sight  to  see  them  depart. 
They  were  all  on  the  deck  of  tlie  ship,  and  your  servants  who  have  not  gone,  were  on 
the  shore  bidding  them  farewell,  when  from  every  tongue  on  board  the  ship,  I heard 
the  charge  to  those  on  shore,  ‘•Fanny,  take  care  of  our  master ‘James,  take  care  of  our 
master ; take  care  of  our  muster,  as  you  love  us,  ah,d  hope  to  meet  us  in  Heaven ; take  of 
our  beloved  master.' " 

We  confess  to  have  been  deeply  moved  tvith  the  simple  and  artless 
detail  of  this  benevolent  experiment,  and  earnestly  hope  that  some  means 
may  be  taken  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  every  planter  of  the  South.* 
Looking  at  men  in  the  light  of  the  word  of  God,  and  with  reference  to 
their  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  that  only  name  under  Heaven  by  wdiich 
they  can  be  saved,  we  have  thanked  God,  and  do  thank  Him,  that  so 
many  of  Africa’s  sons  are  here,  where  language,  climate,  and  distance 
oppose  no  barrier  to  our  Christian  efforts  in  their  behalf,  rather  than  amid 
their  owm  sunny  fountains  and  golden  sands;  and  if  a word  fiom  us  could 
send  tliem  all  home,  unevangelized,  (as,  shame  upon  us,  most  of  them 
still  are,)  that  word  w'ould  never  pass  our  lips.  No!  here  they  may 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  (if  the  church  does  not  forever  over- 
look what  lies  at  its  very  feet,)  and  we  would  not  send  them  away  empty. 
But  as  Israel  went  not  out  from  Egypt’s  bondage  till  they  had  taken  from 
their  masters  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  we  would  not  suffer 
these  our  bondmen  to  go  till  in  the  word  and  sacraments  they  bore  away 
with  them,  “the  most  precious  jewels  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood,”  their 
viaticum  and  our  ample  recompense  for  their  captivity.  Till  then,  un- 

• “K  the  planters  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  whose  lands  are  worn 
out,  would  entrust  their  slaves  to  the  younger  male  branches  of  their  families,  to  bring 
here,  into  our  State,  to  cultivate  the  richest  alluvial  soils  in  the  world,  they  would  be 
enabled  (under  such  an  agreement  with  their  slaves  as  I have  pointed  out  above)  every 
fifteen  years  (after  gaining,  by  their  extra  labor,  the  value  of  their  entire  gfings,  making 
large  revenues,  and^passing  happy  lives)  to  send  their  entire  gangs  to  Lioeria  without 
the  cost  of  a dollar  to  themselves.  Besides  which,  to  bring  their  slaves  into  this  State, 
and  keep  them  here  fifteen  years,  w'ould  be  an  act  of  humanity,  as  it  would  inure  them 
to  a climate  very  analagous  to  that  of  Africa,  and  they  would  run  no  risk  to  their 
health  or  lives  when  afterwards  settling  in  Liberia.” 
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blessed  themselves  and  a curse  to  Africa,  as  irreligious  colonies  will  prove, 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  why,  as  Christians,  should  we  wish 
them  away,  and  what  plan  so  effectual  as  this  we  have  passed  in  review, 
W'hereby  to  pay  our  debt  and  make  twice  blessed  in  sending  them  as  our 
instruments  to  evangelize  Africa?  Herein  is  the*  superiority  of  Mr. 
McD’s  benevolence.  He  placed  the  objects  of  it  in  a climate  similar  to 
that  of  Africa,  where  they  were  acclimated,*  there  gradually  developed 
their  moral  nature,  talents  and  capacities  for  usefulness,  did  not  emanci- 
pate them  at  once  and  send  them  forth  an  ignorant  and  a licentious  gang, 
to  sink  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  contaminate  the  soil  on 
which  they  were  cast,  with  worse  than  heathen  pollution,  but  ‘■‘tried  each 
art,  reproved  each  dull  delay,  allured  to  brighter  worlds,’’  by  a pains- 
taking interest  for  fifteen  years  in  the  success  of  the  experiment.  Mak- 
ing religion  the  basis,  and  illustrating  its  power  over  his  own  heart,  and 
in  his  own  life,  he  guided  them  by  the  star  of  Hope,  till  by  the  discipline 
and  culture  of  their  pupilage  they  became  at  last  worthy  of  freedom, 
worthy  to  go  forth  as  representatives  from  a Christian  to  a heathen  land. 
How  may  we  not  learn  much  here  for  our  missions,  and  for  our  mission 
stations  ? We  wish  to  do  good  to  the  sons  of  Africa  here  and  abroad,  to 
raise  up  preachers  and  catechists,  to  establish  and  cherish  a communica- 
tion and  sympathy  between  that  country  and  this,  to  operate  upon  Africa 
with  Africans,  for  the  whites  cannot,  to  any  great  extent,  but  through  such 
mediuni,  carry  on  the  work  there.  Mr.  McD.  has  saved  us  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  experimenting.  The  Bishop  of  Georgia,  in  his  Montpelier 
Institute,  is  testing  the  sufficiency  of  slave  labor  to  support  it;  but  let  us 
suppose  a missionary  institute,  with  the  principle  Mr.  McD.  has  so  fully 
and  happily  developed  engrafted  upon  it,  under  these  animating  circum- 
stances, of  benefit  to  the  slave  in  the  progress  of  the  experiment  and  lib- 
erty at  last,  how  certain  would  be  success — how  unalloyed  the  gratifica- 
tion. Let  the  proposed  mission  school  be  placed,  with  the  consent  and 
under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Polk,  in  Louisiana.  The  first  expense 
(could  it  not  be  met?)  would  be  the  only  one — the  purchase  of-the  plan- 
tation— which  might  be  worked  by  slaves,  who  should  come  under  a 
similar  agreement  to  that  noticed  above.  Let  our  missionaries  for  Africa 
spend  one  or  two  seasons  here  for  acclimation,  and  be  the  chaplains  of 
the  institution,  and  instructors  in  this  work  and  nursery.  The  languages 
of  Africa  might  be  taught  by  missionaries  returned  to  recruit,  and  yet  do- 
ing the  church  service.  Pious  masters  and  mistresses,  having  promising 
young  slaves  whom  they  might  desire  to  see  prepared  for  catechists 
abroad,  could  send  them  here,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Such  an  institution,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  South  and  of  the  church  at  large,  would  prove  a 
perpetual  source  of  supply  to  Africa  of  Christian  men,  women,  and  youth 
as  colonists,  preachers  and  catechists,  and  at  the  same  time  a standing 
example  to  Christian  planters,  how  much,  without  sacrificing  themselves, 

* A physician  of  New  Orleans,  of  no  little  experience  and  skill,  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  the  yellow  lever  of  New  Orleans  is  very  similar  to  the  coast  fever  of  Africa, 
and  the  jungle  fever  of  India,  and  that  acclimation  in  that  city,  where  the  best  nurses  can 
be  had  would  be  decidedly  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  disease  they  must  encounter  m 
either  of  those  countries.  There  are  many  in  that  city  who  would  throw  their  doors  open 
to  them,  and  afford  them,  in  the  meanwhile,  ample  opportunities  of  exercising  their 
ministry.  We  have  seen  no  spot  where  a man  well  furnished  with  Bibles,  tracts,  and 
prayer-books,  can  so  reach  the  West  and  Texas,  as  the  port  of  New  Orleans. — Ed. 
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they  could  effect  for  the  welfare  of  a race  whom  God  in  his  providence 
has  entrusted  to  their  guardianship.  In  honor  of  the  noble  man  who  for 
so  many  years  has  noiselessly  and  perseveringly  pursued  this  work  of 
practical  Christianity  to  a successful  issue,  and  whose  praise  will  doubt- 
less be  in  the  church  above,  let  it  be  named  the  McDonogh  Institute. 

The  preceding  article  has  excited  ardent  indignation  in  the  minds  of 
the  Editors  of  the  Liberator,  the  Emancipator,  and  the  Philanthropist, 
and  an  eloquent  communication  appears  in  the  New  AVorld,  utterly  and 
vehemently  condemning  the  sentiments  of  this  article,  and  the  views  and 
experiment  of  Mr.  McDonogh.  We  do  not  profess  to  concur  in  every 
sentiment  contained  in  Mr.  McDonogh’s  letter,  or  in  the  above  article 
from  the  Spirit  of  Missions,  yet  we  perceive  no  good  reason  for  the  bitter 
denunciations  uttered  against  their  authors.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  religious  men  in  the  country 
should  say,  as  he  does,  in  a letter  before  us,  “ I cannot  omit  expressing 
my  admiration  of  the  noble  example  of  Mr.  McDonogh  for  the  promotion 
of  our  beloved  cause.  The  narrative  of  his  efforts  for  African  Coloniza- 
tion, I regard  as  developing  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  slavery — both  in  relation  to  Africa  and  our 
own  country.’’ 

The  letter  of  Mr.  McDonogh  was  copied  entire  into  the  number  of  our 
work  for  February.  Plis  general  views  are  but  partially  and  unfairly 
given  in  the  extracts  quoted  in  the  articles  to  which  we  refer.  We  cite 
the  following  passage  from  the  comments  on  this  letter  in  the  Philanthro- 
pist, copied  into  the  Emancipator : 

“ Mr.  McDonogh  is  a rich  planter,  living  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  New  Orleans. 
He  lately  sent  to  Liberia  his  gang  of  slaves,  to  the  number  of  about  eiglity.  He 
claimed  no  merit  for  the  deed — it  was  an  act,  he  said,  of  simple  honesty.  He  is  at  pains 
to  show  that  it  cost  him  nothing — lie  had  the  pleasure  of  ministering  to  (he  happiness  of 
these  poor  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  adding  to  his  own  pecuniary  resources.  This, 
he  seemed  to  think,  would  be  a peculiar  recommendation  to  his  plan  in  the  eyes  of  his 
brother  planters.  The  idea  of  doing  good,  for  (he  sake  of  it,  if  it  ever  entered  his  mind, 
w'as  turned  out  as  an  unreasonable  intruder.  He  seemed  to  consider  it  a religious  duty, 
to  love  himself  as  w^ell  as  his  neighbor,  and  never  to  do  any  thing  for  the  latter  if  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  the  former.  After  all,  however,  it  may  be  that  he  himself 
was  animated  by  disinterested  benevolence,  but  found  it  necessary  to  cover  it  over,  lest 
he  should  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  slave-holders,  for  whose  benefit  he  was  commu- 
nicating the  results  of  his  experience. 

“‘When  they  find  from  my  experience,’ says  he, ‘that  they  can  send  their  whole 
gangs  to  Africa,  every  fifteen  years,  'without  the  cost  of  a dollar  to  themselves,  w’hat  mas- 
ter will  refuse  to  do  so  much  good,  when  it  will  cost  him  nothing  in  the  doing  of  it,  and 
afford  him  at  the  same  time  such  high  gratification  in  knowing  that  he  hais  contributed 
to  making  many  human  beings  happy  ? For  my  experience  will  show  that,  w'ith  proper 
treatment  of  slaves,  the  gain  from  their  extra  laboi',  (that  is,  labor  over  and  above  that 
which  slaves  in  general  yield  to  their  owners,)  in  the  course  of  this  time — say  fifteen 
years — will  enable  their  masters  to  send  them  out,  and  purchase  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land ( with  the  gain  made  from  said  extra  labor ) a gang  of  equal  number  to  replace  them* 

“ And  so,  too,  when  he  called  his  slaves  together  to  explain  to  them  his  plan,  he 
stated,  ‘ M}^  object  is,  your  freedom  and  happiness  in  Liberia,  without  the  loss  or  cost  of 
a cent  to  myself  from  sending  you  away,  and  conferring  that  boon  (as  the  bumble  instru- 
ment of  the  Most  High)  on  you  and  your  children.’ 
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“ If  we  remember  right,  Mr.  McDonogh  was  highly  landed  in  the  Colonization  pa- 
pers, and  some  of  the  religious  prints  of  the  North,  for  his  great  humanity  and  the  wis- 
dom of  his  plan.  Tried  by  a slave-holding  standard,  he  is  certainly  a very  humane 
man,  but  if  brought  to  the  standard  of  a civilized  community,  his  humanity  will  appear 
very  questionable.  Were  Mr.  Gurley  after  having  been  reduced  to  slavery  by  some 
chivalrous  planter,  and  compelled  to  work  without  w'ages  for  thirty  years,  to  be  told 
that  he  might  have  his  liberty  in  Liberia,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  yer.rs,  if,  by  extra  labor, 
he  should  in  that  time  pay  the  value  of  himself,  he  might  admire  the  details  of  the  in- 
genious plan  by  w’hich  he  was  to  w'ork  out  his  freedom,  but  w’e  doubt  whether  be 
would  entertain  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  goodness  of  his  master.” 

The  true  question  is,  'whether  Mr.  McDonogh  was  animated  and  gov- 
erned by  benevolence  in  his  experiment,  and  whether  this  experiment 
promises  good  in  all  directions  ? It  is  perfectly  clear  to  us,  that  in  his 
scheme  for  his  people,  and  in  the  various  details  of  its  execution,  Mr. 
McDonogh  exhibited  great  care,  humanity,  and  watchfulness,  having  ever 
before  his  eye  the  elevation  of  their  character,  intellectual  and  religious, 
and  the  grand  results  of  this  scheme,  as  we  trust,  they  may  yet  be  re- 
alized in  the  self-redemption,  with  the  consent  and  guardian  benevolence 
of  their  masters,  of  thousands,  possibly  of  millons  of  slaves,  and  their  vol- 
untary emigration  to  build  up  and  extend  in  Africa  a free  and  Christian 
commonwealth.  He  may  have  erred  on  some  points.  Human  plans  or 
operations  are  seldom  perfect.  The  great  idea  which  governed  him  was 
the  .development  of  a plan  which  reconciles  all  the  interests  of  masters 
and  slaves,  and  yet  secures  the  freedom  of  slaves  in  such  manner  as  to 
render  their  freedom  of  greatest  value  to  them  and  to  their  race.  And  is 
it  nothing  that  he  has  shown  that  mutual  confidence  and  affection  may 
unite  masters  and  slaves  in  a common  effort  for  each  other’s  good  ? That 
tire  divine  law  of  love  may  touch  and  pervade  even  a deranged  and  dis- 
ordered state  of  society,  so  that  all  individuals  that  are  included  therein 
may  become  true  friends,  disposed  each  to  promote  the  welfare  of  every 
other,  and  all  to  hold  their  particular  interests  in  subordination  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare?  That,  even  if,  in  most  cases,  this  law  would  demand  that 
pecuniary  interest  should  be  sacrificed  by  the  master  to  hasten  and  con- 
summate the  freedom  of  the  slave,  no  excuse  could  avail  to  conscience  or 
its  lord  for  utterly  delaying  and  postponing  such  arrangements  as  might 
enable  the  slave,  by  his  own  fidelty  and  extra  exertions,  to  purchase  his 
liberty,  by  paying  the  full  value  placed  upon  it  by  the  master?  Nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  and  absurd  than  to  decide  upon  the  modes  of 
performing  our  obligations  of  duty  to  our  fellow-men,  (except  in  cases 
where  these  modes  are  specifically  prescribed  in  the  scriptures,)  without 
regard  to  circumstances.  The  exercise  of  reason  and  discretion  is  as 
much  a duty  as  benevolence.  Mr,  McDonogh’s  experiment,  (although 
it  is  not  improbable  it  might  in  many  cases  and  in  some  respects  be  modi- 
fied advantageously  to  the  slave,)  is  one  of  deep,  far-reaching,  and  com- 
prehensive philanthropy.  We  desire,  as  much  as  the  warmest  abolitionist, 
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the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  entire  African  race.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  experiment  of  Mr.  McDonogh  was  designed,  and  must  tend  powerful- 
ly to  advance  these  objects  ; and  in  all  other  plans,  humanely  devised  and 
prosecuted,  to  remove  obstacles  in  the  way  of  emancipation,  and  to  open 
the  path  of  improvement  and  freedom  to  our  colored  population,  without 
an  over-balancing  detriment  to  the  State,  we  do  and  will  rejoice.  Still 
we  must  oppose  any  doctrine  which  denies  to  the  divine  law  of  benevo- 
lence a comprehensiveness  and  suitableness  to  the  varying  relations  and 
conditions  of  individuals  and  society  ; which  presumes  to  limit,  measure, 
or  restrain  this  glorious  and  infinite  law,  not  simply  by  its  unalterable 
principle  and  universal  nature  of  love,  but  by  the  small  circle  of  our  brief 
existence,  imperfect  knowledge,  and  unstable  and  evanescent  affairs. 
Rights  imply  obligations,  and  obligations  arise  from  law.  From  the  na- 
ture, then,  of  the  divine  law,  we  ascertain  our  moral  obligations,  and  only 
from  these  obligations  human  rights.  To  assume,  without  respect  to  cir- 
cumstances, a fixed  standard  of  human  rights,  to  which  conscience  and 
even  the  law  divine  must  conform,  rather  than  to  study  this  perfect  law 
in  its  admirable  regulation  of  human  rights  and  obligations,  amid  the 
endlessly  varying  and  diversified  conditions  and  relations  of,  human  be- 
ings, is  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  pernicious  errors  of  our  day.  Over  a 
wide  region  of  our  country  African  slavery  exists.  Its  existence  is  trace- 
able to  causes  long  preceding  the  present  generation.  Those  who  wear 
its  yoke  are  widely  separated,  by  origin,  complexion,  habits,  and  character, 
from  their  masters.  The  Christian  law  imposes  equal  and  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions of  good-will  upon  both.  It  is  obvious  that  each  class  should  seek  the 
highest  good  of  the  other,  that  a sense  of  mutual  obligation  should  animate 
every  soul — that  public  law,  and  the  practice  of  individuals,  should  concur  in 
their  influence  to  remedy  all  evils,  and  promote  the  highest  common  good, 
in  the  least  possible  time.  In  the  selection  of  means  to  effect  the  great  ob- 
ject, much  must  be  left  to  the  Christian  discretion  of  individuals  and  society. 
Time  is  generally  necessary  in  accomplishing  radical  and  extensive  changes 
in  society,  and  to  make  them  most  beneficent.  Gentleness  and  silence 
attend  the  footsteps  of  Divine  love  and  power.  Deep  wisdom  is  taught  by 
the  methods  of  nature.  The  opening  of  Spring  are  gradual,  and  the  hus- 
bandman waits  patiently  for  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  gather  the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Here,  I shall  venture  to  quote  a passage  from  a letter,  addressed  by  the 
writer  some  two  years  ago,  to  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton : 

“The  golden  rule  of  our  Saviour,  justly  pronounced  by  Lord  Bacon  the  perfection 
of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  holds  authority  over  man  in  all  conditions,  relations 
and  times,  yet,  in  most  cases,  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  individual  or  society 
must,  under  responsibilities  to  the  lawgiver,  decide  upon  the  particular  mode  of  obe- 
dience. Tlie  existence  of  the  obligation  of  reciprocal  benevolence,  imposed  by  this 
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law,  between  man  and  man  in  all  possible  circumstances — a benevolence  constant  and 
enlarged  as  self-love — is  to  be  recognized,  yet  the  modes  of  expression,  or  conduct 
thereby  required,  vary  endlessly  as  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  human  beings. 
This  obligation  is  the  sole  foundation  of  human  rights,  and,  except  w’here  human  actions 
are  defined  and  restrained  by  less  general  and  more  specific  precepts,  involves  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Christian  discretion,  as  inculcated  by  the  Saviour,  and  exemplified  in  the 
practice  of  his  apostles. 

‘‘  ‘Nothing,’  says  the  great  Ed\vards,  ‘ can  be  more  evident  from  the  New  Testament 
(alluding  to  the  introduction  of  things  new  and  strange  into  the  Church)  than  that  such 
things  ought  to  be  done  with  great  caution  and  moderation,  to  avoid  the  offence  that 
may  thereby  be  given,  and  the  prejudice  that  might  be  raised  to  clog  and  hinder  the 
progress  of  religion ; and  the  apostles  avoided  teaching  the  Christians  in  those  early 
days,  at  least  for  a great  while,  some  high  and  excellent  truths,  because  they  could  not 
bear  them  yet.’  ‘And  how  did  Christ  hims^^ If,  while  on  earth,  forbear  so  plainly  to 
teach  his  disciples  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  concerning  his  satisfaction,  and  the  par- 
ticular benefit  of  his  death,  resunection,  and  ascension,  because  in  the  infant  state  in 
w’hich  the  disciples  then  were,  their  minds  w^ere  not  prepared  for  such  instructions.  ‘ I 
have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  now.’  These  things  might 
be  enough  to  convince  any  one  who  does  not  think  himself  wiser  than  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  that  great  prudence  and  caution  should  be  used  in  introducing  things  into  the 
church  of  God  that  are  very  uncommon,  though  in  themselves  they  maybe  vei-y  excellent, 
lest  by  our  rashness  and  imprudent  haste  we  hinder  religion  much  more  than  help  it.’ 

“ Unless  in  the  application  of  the  Savior’s  golden  rule,  Christian  discretion,  as  here 
enforced  by  Edwards,  both  from  Divine  and  Apostolic  example,  is  in  most  cases  to  be 
exercised,  the  language  and  conduct  of  Christ  enjoining  wisdom  and  harmlessness  of 
action,  and  accommodation,  as  far  as  consists  with  integrity,  to  the  circumstances, habits, 
and  prejudices  of  mankitid,  seems  unintelligible.  Indeed,  no  doctrine  in  moral  or  phy- 
sical science  is  more  entirely  settled  in  my  ownrmind  than  that  expediency,  controlled 
and  directed  by  the  more  general  law  of  reciprocal  benevolence,  as  already  explained, 
must  be  our  only  guide  on  all' questions  involving  the  interests  of  the  colored  and  white 
races  in  America.” 

It  is  impossible  for  any  honest  and  candid  man  to  peruse  Mr.  McDo- 
nogli’s  letter,  and  doubt  his  benevolence.  Actions,  the  most  virtuous  and 
disinterested,  cannot  escape  the  censures  of  slander  and  malevolence  ; but, 
wlio  that  can  appreciate  goodness,  must  not  discern,  in  the  kind  and  watch- 
ful care  extended  over  all  the  interests  of  his  people,  during  his  experiment ; 
in  the  fact,  that  he  never  suffered  himself  to  retire  to  rest,  until  after  these 
servants  had  gone  to  their  repose;  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Parker,  who  offered 
(J5,000  in  cash  for  one  man,  though  you  are  a very  rich  man,  sir,  your 
whole  fortune  could  not  purchase  that  man,  because  he  is  not  to  be  sold;” 
and,  finally,  in  the  generous  provision  made  for  these  people  v/hen  they 
embarked  for  Liberia,  and  the  mutual  attachment  wdiich  united  these  ser- 
vants to  their  master,  even  to  the  moment  of  their  departure,  the  evidences 
of  a lofty  and  wide-embracing  philanthropy. 


DISCOURSE  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE  FRANCIS  SCOTT 

KEY.,  ESQ. 

DELIVERED  BY  REV.  JOHN  T.  BROOKE,  CINCINNATI,  JANUARY  29,  1843. 

“ The  righteous  perisheth  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart : and  merciful  men  are  taken 
away,  none  considering  tiiat  tjie  lighteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.” 

Isaiah,  Ivii.  1. 

Good  men  are  great  blessings  to  the  community.  But  they  must  die. 
And  although  our  loss  is  their  gain;  not  to  note  their  death  and  duly  re- 
cognise the  hand  of  God  in  it,  is  a blameable  omission,  arguing  a want  of 
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right  feelings  and  perceptions.  This  is  the  fault  reproved  in  the  text. 
And  although  it  was  originally  addressed  to  an  exceedingly  careless  and 
corrupt  generation,  it  is  a standing  reproof,  more  or  less  applicable,  in 
every  age  of  the  world.  For  the  world  is  estranged  from  God  : the 
righteous  bear  the  image  of  their  Maker,  and  although  every  well-in- 
structed conscience  awards  them  some  respect,  in  general  they  are 
lightly  esteemed.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  form  a full  estimate  of  the  worth  of 
one  righteous  man.  No  individual,  however  lowly,  is  entirely  isolated 
or  neutral  in  his  influence  on  society.  There  is  a chain  of  connexion 
which  conducts  influence  from  one  to  another,  so  that  the  single  act  of  a 
single  individual,  may  tell  not  only  upon  a distant  nation,  but  upon  a re- 
mote generation.  Hence  it  is  written,  “ One  sinner  destroyeth  much 
good.”  And  if  he  be  a prominent  sinner,  who  perverts  his  talents,  he 
may  set  in  motion  a fiery  ball  of  iniquity,  which  may  be  rolling  on  in 
its  destructiveness,  long  after  he  himself  has  sunk  from  mortal  sight. 
But  if  it  be  true  that  “ One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good,”  it  is  no  less  true 
that  one  righteous  man  destroyeth  much  evil.  For  the  influence  of  the 
righteous  is  both  active  and  passive, — active  in  making  direct  aggressions 
upon  w'ickedness  and  winning  souls  to  Christ,— and  passive  in  averting 
the  providential  judgments  of  God  from  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  “Ye  are  the  lightof  the  world.” — “Ye  are  the  saltof  the  earth” — 
was  the  designation  given  by  the  Savior  to  his  disciples.  Moral  darkness 
and  moral  corruption  produce  and  strengthen  each  other ; and  Christians 
are  the  principal  reflectors  of  the  light  of  God  as  well  as  the  earthen 
vessels,  through  which  he  dispenses  the  treasures  of  his  grace.  Ten 
righteous  men  would  have  saved  Sodom.  For  the  sake  of  that  small 
number,  God  would  have  closed  his  eyes  to  the  abominations  of  that 
corrupt  city  and  turned  away  from  it  his  fiery  wrath.  And  when  a dis- 
ciple of  Christ  is  taken  away  now — and  especially  an  eminent  disciple — 
we  should  deplore  his  loss  in  humble  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  as 
subtracting  from  an  influence  which  bears  materially  upon  the  temporal 
and  eternal  interests  of  mankind : or  to  speak  in  the  more  impressive  lan- 
guage of  the  text,  we  should  “lay  it  to  heart:”  by  recognising  the  provi- 
dential hand  of  God  in  it — by  glorifying  God  through  the  talents  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  departed — by  following  him  with  our  vision  of  faith  into 
the  world  of  glory — and  by  holding  up  his  example,  for  the  instruction 
and  encouragement  of  the  living. 

Such  we  take  to  be  the  teachings  of  the  text.  In  accordance  with 
them,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you  a sketch  of  the  character  of  the 
late  Francis  Scott  Key,  Esq. — A man  widely  known  in  his  civic  and  pro- 
fessional reputation,  but  personally  acquainted  with  but  few  individuals  in 
this  community.  And  the  fact  that  he  was  not  personally  known,  is  only 
an  additional  reason  for  this  notice.  Such  a character  as  he  has  left,  is  a 
burning  and  a shining  light,  which  should  be  held  up  everywhere  ! And 
if  any  apology  w^ere  wanting  for  our  notice  of  him,  we  might  presume  so 
far  upon  your  forbearance  as  to  base  it  on  our  own  past  associations  and 
connexions  wdth  him : for  we  were  natives  of  the  same  neighborhood.  For 
several  years  we  wrought  together,  in  the  relation  of  pastor  and  parishioner. 
He  was  our  elder  Christian  brother — our  highly  respected  personal  friend. 
Of  course  our  acquaintance  with  him  was  not  slight ; and  yet,  we  cannot 
promise  to  do  full  justice  to  his  character;  for  Mr.  Key  was  not  only  an 
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extraordinary  man,  in  the  sense  of  being  above  the  common  level,  but  he 
was  emphatically  a man  after  his  own  sort.  His  character  was,  in  many 
respects,  unique ; so  much  so,  that  strangers  and  mere  passing  acquain- 
tances sometimes  misapprehended  both  his  excellencies  and  his  failings. 
For  he  was  not  faultless.  He  was  a man — not  an  angel.  And  yet,  they 
Avho  knew  him  best,  knew  how  few  were  his  real  faults,  and  how  very 
little  they  implicated  the  soundness  of  his  heart  or  affected  the  straight- 
ness of  his  conscience — a conscience  which  was  as  true  to  his  God  as 
the  needle  to  the  pole — no-more  vacillating — no  more  yielding  to  the  dis- 
turbing forces  of  an  ardent  temperament  almost  incessantly  exposed  to 
the  stormy  strifes  of  public  and  professional  life.  But  whatever  were  his 
faults,  they  were  not  concealed.  He  had  no  concealments.  His  whole 
character  was  unveiled;  it  was  an  epistle,  in  raised  letters,  to  be  seen 
and  read  of  all  men ! And  we  pity  the  eye  that  could  see  nothing  there 
but  occasional  slips  of  judgment  or  slighter  deviations,  rarely,  if  ever, 
dissociated  from  a heart  full  of  strong,  warm,  and  noble  impulses!  But 
although  he  was  human  nature,  he  was  one  of  those  nobler  specimens  of 
humanity  -which  memory  loves  to  dwell  upon.  His  whole  character  was 
interesting,  in  all  its  phases  : whether  we  contemplate  him  as  a man  of 
intellecl  and  'professional  eminence,  an  orator,  a poet,  a patriot,  or  a 
Christian.  Let  us  view  him,  for  a few  moments,  in  each  of  these 
aspects. 

As  a man  of  intellect,  Mr.  Key  was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen  ; for  he 
possessed,  in  a high  degree,  that  inventive  or  creative  power  which  is 
called  genius.  His  early  education  was  liberal ; and  although  he  was  not 
a man  of  severe  study  or  deep  research,  his  knowledge  of  his  profession 
was  not  superficial,  nor  was  he  deficient  in  general  literature.  That 
time,  w'hich  other  professional  men  devoted  to  secular  study,  with  an  eye 
to  the  heights  of  a mere  worldly  ambition,  was  spent  by  him  either  ia 
sacred  reading  or  in  active  works  of  piety  and  benevolence.  But  when 
he  did  prepare  himself  for  argument,  he  was  able;  and  his  lack  of  severe 
study  was  supplied,  in  a great  measure,  by  a readiness  of  perception,  an 
intuitive  acumen,  and  a remarkable  depth  and  variety  of  original  re- 
source, which  taxed  the  strength  of  his  ablest  professional  brethren,  and 
made  him  pro'mpt  and  efficient  in  every  species  of  debate. 

As  an  orator,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  had  few  equals,*and  we  have 
vet  to  see  his  superior!  His  voice  was  sonorous  and  mellow  ; his  articu- 
lation remarkably  distinct ; and  his  gesture  graceful,  earnest,  and  free  from 
the  semblance  of  art.  His  countenance  was  extraordinary.  It  was  bril- 
liant, and  seemed  to  shed  sparkling  beams  upon  his  words  as  they  fell 
from  his  lips.  In  his  more  impassioned  moments,  it  was  like  lightning, 
charging  his  sentences  with  electrical  power!  His  self-possession,  too, 
was  admirable.  He  was  rarely  baulked  or  thrown  from  his  tra/^k  ; and 
sometimes,  under  the  excitement  of  an  interruption,  his  mind  sped  with 
the  smoothness  and  velocity  of  a locomotive!  No  man  who  has  ever 
heard  him  in  his  best  moods,  will  be  likely  to  lose  the  impression  of  his 
figure,  countenance,  manner,  and  elocution.  In  these  respects,  as  in 
others,  he  was  a peculiar  man. 

As  2.  poet,  also,  Mr.  Key  was  distinguished.  Had  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  art,  we  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  ranked  among  the  more  emi- 
nent poets  of  the  age.  His  occasional  pieces,  thrown  oflT  in  the  intervals 
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of  professional  labor,  have  been  much  admired.  They  were  generally 
W'ritten  under  the  influence  of  high  devotional  feeling  or  the  excitement  of 
some  stirring  incident.  He  has  left  several  hymns,  which  are  as  poetical 
as  they  are  spiritual ; and  of  his  “ Star-spangled  Banner,”  we  need  not 
speak  ; to  name  it  is  sufhcienl ! It  was  composed  under  circumstances 
so  creditable  to  the  energy  of  his  character  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
that  we  must  be  permitted  to  state  them. 

During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  heard  that  a highly  respec- 
table friend,  in  the  lower  part  of  Maryland,  had  been  taken  prisoner. 
With  his  wonted  promptness,  he  immediately  procured  the  necessary 
papers  for  his  friend’s  release,  repaired  to  the  shore  opposite  the  British 
fleet,  took  a boat,  hoisted  a white  flag,  and  made  for  the  admiral’s  ship. 
The  commander  of  the  fleet  received  him  politely,  but  deemed  it  prudent 
to  detain  him,  as  they  were  then  making  preparations  for  an  attack  on 
Baltimore.  And  it  was  opposite  that  city,  during  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  M’Henry,  while  watching,  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour, 
the  star-spangled  banner  floating  over  the  battlements,  that  he  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings  in  that  patriotic  song — a song  which  will  be  sung  as  long 
as  that  banner  shall  wave  as  the  emblem  of  our  happy  Union  ; — and  that, 
we  believe,  will  be  just  so  long  as  .the  nation  shall  duly  maintain  the 
spirit  of  the  following  lines  : 

“Then  conquer  we  must, 

When  our  cause  it  is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto,  ‘ In  God  is  oua  trust.’  ” 

As  Mr.  Key’s  heart  was  true.  In  his  political  opinions,  as 

in  every  thing  else,  he  was  decided ; in  political  action,  ardent,  zealous, 
fearless.  Whether  his  political  opinions  were  always  sound,  is  a ques- 
tion we  shall  not  discuss.  We  merely  refer  to  them  to  say,  that  his  more 
intimate  political  opponents,  who  were  his  personal  friends,  never  doubted 
his  integrity  of  purpose.  If  men  of  all  parlies  were  as  sincere  as  he  was, 
there  would  be  but  little  danger  from  party  collisions  : — they  would  only 
strike  a light  over  our  national  path,  which  would  make  it  too  bright  for 
the  successful  operations  of  selfish  designers. 

But  we  pass  on  to  his  cliaracter  as  a Christian  ; — considering  all  that 
we  have  yet  uttered  as  the  mere  back  ground  and  shading  of  the  main 
picture.  And  if  a firm,  uncompromising /«i7/i  in  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  as  the  root  or  mainspring  of  zeal  in  good  works,  constitute 
a Christian,  we  feel  as  well  assured  as  we  could  be  by  any  thing  short  of 
a direct  communication  from  Heaven,  that  he  was  a Christian,  and  that 
he  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  grace. 

The  doctrines  which  he  held  and  cherished  as  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  were  such  as  you  mdij  practically  taught  in  “ Wilber- 
force’s' Practical  View.”  We  doubt  whether  there  be  an  entire  page  of 
that  book  from  which  he  would  have  dissented ; and,  like  its  admirable 
author,  he  was  neither  a latitiidinarian  or  an  exclusionisf,  but  eminently 
catholic  in  his  spirit.  For  while  he  loved  his  own  church,  he  loved  her 
as  she  is — ^just  as  she  came  from  the  hands  of  the  reformers — sound  in 
doctrine  and  moderate  in  her  spirit  and  bearing  towards  her  sister 
churches  of  the  reformation.  With  the  later  attempts  of  individuals,  at 
different  periods,  to  erect  high  and  exclusive  fences  upon  the  original 
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peculiarities  of  the  church,  Mr.  Key  had  no  sympathy  whatever.  And 
although  he  loved  the  liturgy,  and,  by  his  loud  and  hearty  responses  in 
the  sanctuary,  always  gave  note  that  he  was  there,  he  could  feed  upon 
the  truth  administered  by  any  faithful  hand  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  no  matter  under  what  form  or  by  whom  olfered.  He  loved  the 
pious  ministers  and  members  of  all  evangelical  churches;  sympathized 
with  them,  and  co-operated  with  them  in  promoting  “the  common 
salvation.”  For  he  was  not  only  sound  in  doctrine  and  catholic  in 
spirit,  but 

ZealouR  of  good  works.  This  was,  indeed,  his  prominent — his  dis- 
tinguishing trait.  He  was  a liberal  contributor  to  all  benevolent  objects  ; 
and  although  we  never  heard  him  speak  of  what  he  gave,  we  were  in- 
formed by  one  of  his  intimate  friends  that  a tenth  of  his  income  was  sa- 
credly devoted  to  benevolent  uses.  A hint  of  poverty  or  wretchedness  in 
his  neighborhood  was  sufficient;  and  his  example  in  giving,  was  a fair 
illustration  of  the  truth,  that  genuine  charity,  in  the  choice  of  her  objects, 
is  neither  exclusively  domestic  nor  exclusively^  foreign.  He  gave  to 
every  good  object,  whether  for  evangelizing  the  heathen  abroad  or  bene- 
fiting the  souls  or  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures  at  home.  Nor  did  he 
merely  give  his  money,  he  gave  his 

Personal  attentions  and  labors  to  every  good  work.  With  all  due  re- 
spect for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  he  did  not  yield  to  the  idea  too  com- 
mon and  too  easily  adopted  by  our  pious  laity,  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  public  exhortation  and  prayer  or  with  direct  efforts  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  Like  those  primitive  lay-disciples,  who  were  “scattered 
abroad”  by  persecution,  wherever  he  went  he  preached  the  Word.*  If 
he  happened  in  the  neighborhood  of  a vacant  church  on  the  Lord's  day, 
he  was  ready  to  open  it  as  a lay-reader,  and  hold  public  worship ; and  in 
social  meetings  for  prayer,  he  was  a leading  and  fervent  participant.! 
Although  he  had  the  cares  of  a large  family,  and  the  weight  of  a heavy 
professional  business,  he  found  much  time  to  visit  the  sick,  to  comfort 
the  mourning,  to  confer  with  the  inquiring,  to  warn  the  careless;  and  he 
stood  ever  ready,  at  a moment’s  warning,  to  lift  his  voice  in  behalf  of  any 
of  the  great  public  charities  of  the  day. 

Should  it  be  asked.  How  could  any  one  man  perform  so  much  labor? 
we  give  you  the  clue  to  much  of  it,  when  we  say,  that  he  was  blessed 
with  extraordinary  activity  of  mind,  as  well  as  vigor  of  body.  Every 
faculty  of  his  mind  was  active,  every  sinew  of  his  body  seemed  instinct 
with  energy.  When  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  his  step  was  so 
light,  quick,  and  elastic,  that  his  more  rapid  walking  was  like  flying. 
His  memory,  too,  was  remarkable,  rarely  needing  the  aid  of  written 
notes  or  memoranda  for  any  purpose.  Whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do, 
he  did  with  his  might — did  it  while  other  men  were  doubting  whether 
they  should  or  deliberating  how  they  should  do.  Men  of  worldly 
wisdom,  who  placed  a much  higher  estimate  upon  wealth  and  fame  than 
he  did,  sometimes  blamed  him  for  expending  so  much  time  and  energy 
on  what  they  considered  mere  collateral  objects:  but  were  sowing  for 
time ; he  was  sowing  for  eternity ; where,  we  doubt  not,  he  is  now  reaping. 

* See  Acts,  viii.  4;  xi.  19. 

t On  the  Sunday  before  his  death,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  class,  a teacher  in  the 
'Sabbath  school. 
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But  there  was  one  cause  to  which  he  was  so  particularly  devoted  that 
it  deserves  a special  notice.  It  was,  perhaps,  his  favorite  cause.  We 
refer  to  Jifrican  Colonization.  Of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
he  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  supporters,  if  not  original  founders. 
In  connexion  with  his  most  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Meade, 
now  senior  Bishop  of  our  church,  in  Virginia,  he  traveled  and  labored 
much  for  it.  Both  of  them,  in  common  with  all  pious  men  in  their  two 
States,  deplored  the  existence  of  slavery  as  a mighty  evil.  But,  as  near 
observers  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  connected  with  it,  they  saw  no 
public  instrument  with  which  they  could  work  hopefully,  safely,  legally, 
or  scripturalh/y  but  African  colonization.  And  if  ever  man  w’as  a true 
friend  to  the  African  race,  that  man  was  Francis  Scott  Key.  Through- 
out his  own  region  of  country,  he  was  proverbially  the  colored  man’s 
friend.  He  was  their  standing  gratuitous  advocate  in  courts  of  justice, 
pressing  their  rights  to  the  extent  of  the  law,  and  ready  to  brave  odium 
or  even  personal  danger  in  their  behalf.  We  could  give  instances  of  his 
courageous  benevolence,  'which  would  place  his  friendship  for  them  be- 
yond the  doubts  of  the  most  sceptical.  For  he  was 

man  of  true  courage — courage  for  good,  never  for  evil.  And  in  do- 
ing good,  or  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  he  feared  God  : — he  did  not  fear 
the  face  of  man.  But  he  was  not  rude.  His  manners  were  those  of  a 
polished  Christian  gentleman ; and,  although  adverse  to  frivolity,  he  was 
hospitable,  cheerful,  and  social.  His  colloquial  powers  were  as  vivid  as 
his  powers  of  oratory. 

To  speak  of  him  as  a husband,  father,  son,  brother,  and  friend,  would 
be  too  severe  a tax  upon  feeling.  His  removal  is  felt  as  a sore  bereave- 
ment by  many  hearts  far  beyond  his  own  family  circle.  But  he  is  gone ! 
The  places  which  knew  him  once,  shall  know  him  no  more!  And  yet 
he  was  a man  of  so  much  life^  that  we  find  it  hard  to  realize  his  death  ! 
But  although  his  bright  eye  is  closed,  and  his  once  active  limbs  are  now 
still,  his  spirit  lives — lives  in  that  heavenly  home  which  he  had  in  his 
poetic  vision  when  he  penned  a sweet  simple  parody,  which  concludes 
with  these  lines : 

“ O ! holy  and  sweet  its  rest  shall  be  there. 

Free  forever  from  sorrow,  from  sin,  and  from  care ; 

And  the  loud  hallelu  jahs  of  angels  shall  rise. 

To  welcome  the  soul  to  its  home  in  the  skies ! 

Home,  home — home  of  the  soul; 

For  the  bosom  of  God  is  the  home  of  the  soul.” 

Friends  and  hearers:  fix  your  eye  upon  the  same  heavenly  home ! 
To  business  men,  and  especially  members  of  the  legal  profession,  who 
plead  their  cares  and  temptations  as  an  excuse  for  not  entering  on  the 
way  of  life,  we  say,  be  encouraged  by  his  example  to  turn  your  steps 
heavenward.  Few  men  were,  to  human  appearance,  more  unfavorably 
circumstanced  for  a pious  life  ; few  had  stronger  inward  impulses  to  con- 
trol, or  a thicker  array  of  outward  temptations  to  encounter.  But  in 
simple  dependence  upon  grace,  he  went  forward ; and  although  he  passed 
through  some  deep  waters  and  fierce  flames,  he  came  off  conqu.eror,  and 
more  than  conqueror,  through  him  that  loved  him  I Follow  him,  as  he 
followed  Christ. 

10 
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P.  S.  The  services  were  concluded  with  the  following  hymn,  (the 
1150th,)  written,  it  is  believed,  by  the  deceased: 

1.  “ Lord,  with  glowing  heart  I’d  praise  thee, 

For  the  bliss  thy  love  bestows ; 

For  the  pardoning  grace  that  saves  me. 

And  the  peace  that  from  it  flows. 

Help,  O ! Lord,  my  weak  endeavor ; 

This  dull  soul  to  rapture  raise  : 

Thou  must  light  the  flame,  or  never 
Can  my  love  be  warmed  to  praise. 

2.  “ Praise,  my  soul,  the  God  that  sought  thee, 

Wretched  wand’rer,  far  astray; 

Found  thee  lost,  and  kindly  brought  thee 
From  the  paths  of  death  away ; 

Praise  with  love’s  devoutest  feeling. 

Him  who  saw  thy  guilt-born  fear. 

And  the  light  of  hope  revealing, 

Bade  the  blood-stained  cross  appear. 

3.  “ Lord,  this  bosom’s  ardent  feeling 

Vainly  would  my  lips  express  : 

Low  before  thy  footstep  kneeling. 

Deign  thy  suppliant’s  prayer  to  bless  : 

Let  thy  grace,  my  soul’s  chief  treasure. 

Love’s  pure  flame  within  me  raise  ; 

, And  since  words  can  never  measure. 

Let  my  life  show  forth  thy  praise.” 


SPEECH  OF  THE  REV.  C.  W.  ANDREWS,  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  following  able  speech,  especially  in  regard 
to  securing  exact  and  full  statistical  information  from  Liberia,  deserve,  and 
will  receive,  the  special  attention  of  the  committee.  The  Governor  of 
the  Colony  is  instructed  to  furnish  such  information  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble period. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Andrews  offered  the  following  Resolution : — 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  better  information  of  the  public,  the  Executive  Committee  be 
requested  to  procure  by  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  earlier  if  practicable,  a census  of 
the  Colony,  embracing  its  geographical  extent  and  political  organization,  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  their  age,  sex  and  professions,  health,  and  the  extent  of  their  education; 
the  number  of  original  settlers  who  were  free  born,  and  the  number  who  were  emanci- 
pated with  a view'  to  colonization,  with  the  States  from  which  they  have  respectively 
emigrated ; full  statistical  accounts  of  agriculture  and  commerce ; the  institutions  for 
intellectual,  social  and  religious  improvement ; with  an  exact  statement  of  pauperism 
and  crime  ; together,  also,  with  such  facts  as  may  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  Colony, 
upon  the  contiguous  native  tribes. 

I am  aA^are,  said  Mr.  A.,  that  we  have  already  a considerable  amount  of  information 
on  many  of  the  points  embraced  in  the  resolution  and  that  it  is  sufiiciently  authentica- 
ted for  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  colony.  It  has  not  however  been 
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presented  to  the  public  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  meet  objection.  And  I am 
not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  when  all  the  information  here  contemplated  shall  be 
before  us  in  statistical  form  it  will  prove  Liberia  to  be  a paradise,  or  that  there  are 
there  no  hard  times,  no  negroes  who  are  poor,  or  ignorant,  or  indolent,  or  vicious.  But 
I do  expect  (and  the  expectation  is  founded  in  part  upon  my  own  correspondence  in 
the  colony)  that  the  whole  truth  will  show  that  this  Society  well  deserves  the  confi- 
dence of  all  the  friends  of  the  African  race. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  institution  thus  far  to  have  had  too  much  of  seed 
time  and  too  little  of  harvest  to  meet  an  eager,  impatient  philanthropy,  or  satisfy  that 
passion  for  immediate  results  which  characterizes  the  age. 

There  are  comparatively  few  who  feel  no  discontent  in  planting  a scion  whose  earliest 
blossoms  they  scarcely  expect  they  will  live  to  see.  Such  is  the  work  which  the  Co- 
lonization Society  has  undertaken.  It  has  deposited  a seed  in  the  earth,  has  watered 
and  nourished  it  with  care,  satisfied  that  distant  ages  shall  gather  its  maturest  fruits  and 
nations  yet  unborn  sit  under  the  shadow  of  its  branches. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  all  benevolent  enterprizes,  the  seat  of  whose  operations 
has  been  in  a foreign  land,  have  met  their  most  serious  hindrances  in  the  beginning, 
and  not  unfrequently,  those  ultimately  the  most  prosperous  have  been  witiiout  visible 
success  for  as  long  a period  as  this  Society  has  existed.  See  the  history  of  Plymouth, 
Jamestown,  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  missionary  operations  in  South  Africa  and 
India.  Yet  in  some  of  these  cases  impatience  began  to  call  for  the  number  of  converts 
before  there  had  been  time  to  learn  languages.  This  institution  had  peculiar  obstacles 
to  contend  with.  It  undertook  to  found  a Christian  state  upon  the  most  barbarous  and 
inhospitable  shore  that  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic — and  in  a climate  which  in  the  very 
beginning  proved  fatal  to  its  best  agency.  It  was  early  shut  up  by  Providence  to  the 
use  of  very  defective  materials,  defective  in  the  elements  of  character,  the  want  of 
which,  in  the  free  people  of  color  first  awakened  compassion  in  their  behalf.  This 
which  Mr.  Buxton  charges  upon  the  Society  as  a fault  was  a matter  of  necessity,  and 
in  fact,  the  primary  article  of  its  constitution  contemplates  this  as  the  evil  to  be  reme- 
died. On  this  simple  ground,  the  condition  of  the  negroes  who  are  free,  the  Society 
might  reasonably  expect  general  vympathy  and  co-operation.  Here  is  “scope  and 
verge  ” enough  for  the  charities  of  one  institution  if  it  looked  to  nothing  more.  For 
surely  it  must  move  a generous  mind  to  see  a numerous  people,  by  no  fault  of  their  own, 
in  a social  condition  where  no  amount  of  worth  can  be  a passport  to  honor,  to  see  them 
shunned  by  those  who  may  be  their  inferiors  in  every  virtue,  shut  out  on  account  of  a 
physical  dissimilarity  [and  as  vigorously  in  the  free  states  as  elsewhere]  from  the  hope 
of  ever  attaining  by  real  worth  a station  of  respectability.  Even  the  refinement  which  a 
few  obtain  is  scarcely  a blessing,  inasmuch  by  increasing  their  sensibility  it  causes  them 
to  feel  more  keenly  the  disparagement  cast  upon  them.  Of  that  state  beyond  any  other 
within  our  knowledge,  may  it  be  said  that  ignorance  is  bliss,  where  knowledge  only 
enables  its  subject  to  perceive  more  clearly  the  line  of  immutable  distinction  which 
•eparates  him  from  those  who  possess  the  most  desirable  blessings  of  human  life,  while 
the  future  holds  out  nothing  in  prospect  to  him  but  a fruitless  struggle  to  obtain  them, 
one  protracted  and  continuous  defeat.  To  improve  the  condition  of  swrA  a people  is  the 
work  of  this  Society  by  its  constitution.  It  appeals  to  every  generous  mind  for  support. 
The  blessing  of  mere  emancipation  is  nothing  when  compared  with  the  change  which 
this  Society  seeks  to  effect  in  the  state  of  the  free. 

But  if  an  appeal  to  the  constitution  is  insufficient  to  secure  confidence,  we  ask  a 
judgment  ol  her  from  her  acts  under  that  constitution.  The  Society  has  been  variously 
-charged,  with  with  being  for  abolition  and  for  slavery ; simply  because  it  has  been  for 
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neither.  The  causes  are  obvious.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  enterprise  it  w'as  joined 
by  some  at  the  south  under  the  expectation  that  it  would  prove  a shield  to  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  But  such  as  were  actuated  by  no  other  motive  shortly  discovered  their 
mistake  and  withdrew  ; while  pecuniary  aid  I'rom  such  was  feeble,  their  advocacy  was 
not  unfrequently  prejudicial. 

Others  again  joined  the  Society  at  the  north  under  the  apprehension  of  its  being  an 
abolition  society  and  used  their  utmost  industry  to  induce  it  to  undertake  a war  upon 
slavery.  Failing,  these  again  withdrew  and  became  its  strenuous  opposers.  And  so 
it  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  Society  to  be  left  to  those  who  hold  to  its  original  objects. 
By  these  in  fact  it  has  ever  been  controlled  and  can  triumphantly  appeal  to  its  acts  and 
monuments  as  in  strict  accordance  with  its  constitution.  And  for  the  time  to  come,  if 
there  be  those  who  think  that  in  any  movement  for  the  free  people  of  color  the  interests 
of  the  slave-holder  are  first  to  be  consulted,  they  will  not  find  this  institution  congenial 
W’ith  their  view's,  and  it  wdll  probably  have  still  fewer  attractions  w'ith  those  who  think 
it  their  first  duty  to  engage  in  a crusade  against  slavery.  But  to  those  who  feel  that 
they  owe  a debt  to  Africa  and  the  colored  race,  and  are  willing  to  discharge  that  debt 
where  they  can,  though  not  to  the  extent  they  would — to  such  as  are  willing  to  extend 
their  charities  to  those  wdthin  their  reach,  and  complete  ihe  emancipation  of  the  free  by 
taking  them  from  the  still  galling  bondage  of  circumstances  and  opinions,  and  placing 
them  where  they  shall  be  absolutely  without  let  or  hindrance  in  a national  career,  where 
by  their  own  intelligence,  wealth,  independence  and  national  power  they  may  oblige 
the  w'orld  to  respect  them,  and  thus  wield  an  influence  for  the  benefit  of  their  whole 
race  which  all  other  friends  might  attempt  in  vain,  and  to  those  who  are  willing  to  walk 
tow'ard  this  object  w’hen  they  cannot  run,  we  say  that  this  Society  presents  the  noblest 
field  for  philanthropic  enterprize — the  most  comj)rehensive  and  practicable  scheme  of 
good  (in  our  view)  beforethe  American  people,  and  until  something  better  can  beshowa 
in  the  same  line,  the  most  obligatory. 

Facts  are  not  now  wanting  to  substantiate  the  Society’s  claims  to  patronage,  and 
should  this  resolution  be  adopted  we  shall  soon  have  the  vouchers.  Where  in  the 
great  charities  of  the  age  have  there  been  more  encouraging  results?  If  we  compare 
the  amount  of  means  employed  with  the  results  obtained  in  a civil  point  of  view,  history 
may  be  challenged  in  vain  for  a like  example  of  success.  Upon  the  expenditure  of 
some  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the  Parent  Board  there  has  been  pur- 
chased in  Africa  a territory,  equal  in  extent,  to  the  state  of  Maryland.  Considerable 
tracts  have  been  settled,  cleared  of  trees,  tigers  and  pirates  and  reduced  to  cultivation. 
Emigrants  have  been  transported,  towns  and  villages  settled,  trade  established,  churches 
and  school-houses  erected,  and  lyceums,  libraries  and  printing  presses  have  been  founded. 
For  this  small  sum  with  partial  assistance  from  other  sources,  the  Society  can  show  an 
independent  community  of  the  negro  race,  a small  republic  more  entitled  to  respect 
and  of  being  regarded  as  a model  of  imitation  for  their  whole  race,  than  any  other  com- 
munity of  the  same  race  in  existence. 

It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the  Society  has  done  something  in  demonstrating  the 
capabilities  of  the  negro.  We  recollect  w'ell  when,  it  was  extensively  objected  that 
there  was  a constitutional  thriftlessness  in  the  negro  character  w'hich  would  render  all 
attempts  to  fit  them  for  self-government  abortive,  an  objection  w'hich  perhaps  might 
have  been  sufficiently  answ'ered  by  the  historical  fact,  that  w’e  ourselves  are  descendants 
of  a race,  whom  the  ancient  Romans  accounted  too  dull  and  brutish  for  slaves,  as 
appears  in  the  advice  of  Cicero  to  his  friend  by  no  means  to  procure  his  slaves  from 
Britain,  as  they  were  too  stupid,  too  utterly  incapable  of  being  taught,  to  form  a part  of 
the  household  of  Atticus. 
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But  there  is  yet  another  point  of  surpassing  interest  in  the  Society’s  operations — her 

essential  aid  in  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  Western  Africa.  This  has  been  often 
set  forth  and  cannot  be  too  highly  valued.  Without  the  protection  of  a foreign  power, 
Christian  missions  have  never  been  sustained  there.  The  Moravian  whom  neither  the 
terrors  of  an  Arctic  winter  nor  the  pestilential  heats  of  the  burning  zone,  nor  the  brutal 
manners  of  the  heathen  could  intimidate,  attempted  in  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs,  at  six- 
teen different  points,  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  Western  Africa  and  in  every 
instance  either  perished  in  the  attempt  or  was  compelled  to  retire  within  the  protection 
of  the  English  settlements.  Within  and  near  our  colonies  there  are  now  between  sixty 
and  seventy  missionaries  (including  teachers  who  to  some  extent  are  to  be  regarded  in 
that  light)  laboring  without  opposition.  Through  an  interest  which  this  Society  has 
had  no  small  share  in  awakening,  Christians  in  different  parts  of  the  world  have  em- 
barked in  the  avowed  enterprize  of  converting  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  to  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  impossible  that  the  facts  which  invite  to  this  enterprize,  through 
colonization,  can  long  fail  to  produce  their  rightful  effect.  And  unless  we  greatly  err 
we  now  perceive  the  dawm  of  a brighter  day  for  Africa,  There  are  indications  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken  that — whether  through  this  particular  organization  or  not — the 
objects  which  the  Society  has  in  view  and  in  furtherance  of  which  she  has  met  so  many 
difficulties  are  shortly  to  be  undertaken  upon  a larger  scale.  Sympathy  for  Africa  is 
daily  increasing.  The  voice  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  execute  their  w’ill  is  heard 
distinctly,  saying  the  slave-trade  shall  cease.  The  eyes  of  every  missionary  organiza- 
tion in  Europe  and  America  are  turned  to  Africa.  For  her  the  charities  of  Christen- 
dom are  being  stirred  to  their  foundation.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  and  nation  vies 
with  nation  in  schemes  to  do  her  good. 

Permit  me  to  allude  briefly  in  conclusion,  to  the  importance  of  the  statistics  called 
for  in  the  resolution,  in  order  to  a good  understanding  of  our  affairs  abroad,  which  the 
Society,  well  regarded,  as  of  such  consequence  as  to  justify  a special  mission  to  England. 
Of  the  operations  of  our  Secretary  in  that  service,  I had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
something  upon  the  spot,  and  surely  the  advocate  for  amalgamation  had  never  more 
reason  to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  prejudice  than  he.  The  Society’s  plans  were 
made  known  to  the  English  public  through  the  press,  by  correspondence  with  persons 
in  high  places,  and  in  public  meetings.  Its  character  was  triumphantly  vindicated  from 
the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  from  abroad.  Its  strong  claims  to  confidence  were  urged, 
and  even  its  substantial  identity  with  their  own  favorite  scheme  of  “ Civilization  ” made 
to  appear.  In  the  partial  hearing  obtained  for  the  cause  in  public  debate,  it  was  the 
almost  unanimous  judgment  of  audiences,  pre-disposed  to  decide  against  it,  that  it  was 
worthy  of  all  confidence.  In  the  published  correspondence  with  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton  it  was  perfectly  manifest  that  the  Baronet  had  been  out-argued  by  the  Secre- 
tary ; and  w*herever  prejudice  yielded  so  far  as  to  hear,  conviction  took  place.  But  as 
a general  thing  the  people  w'ould  neither  argue  nor  hear.  An  agency  which  had  exerted 
itself  for  a number  of  years  with  desperate  activity,  had  created  the  impression  in  the 
minds  of  a majority  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  take  an  interest  in  questions 
of  this  sort,  that  colonization  (whatever  might  be  its  theory)  was  a practical  hindrance 
to  their  all-absorbing  project  of  immediate  abolition,  and  right  or  wrong  it  was  to  be 
prostrated  and  taken  out  of  the  way,  ^est  by  chance  it  should  clog  the  wheels  of  this 
new  car  of  reform.  Argue  and  demonstrate  as  you  might,  its  fate  had  been  settled  by 
tlie  world’s  convention — “ Delenda  est  Carthago.’’ 

This  torrent  of  prejudice  was  met  and  partially  turned  back  by  the  Secretary  ; and 
had  he  been  able  to  meet  the  English  passion  for  statistics,  he  would  have  been  more 
successful.  Could  all  the  facts  connected  with  our  colony  be  placed  before  the  people 
of  England,  in  an  official  shape,  we  of  course,  cannot  doubt  their  favorable  judgment. 
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The  value  of  this  method  of  recommending  our  Society’s  work  in  Africa,  was  strongly 
impressed  upon  my  mind  during  a meeting  of  inquiry  for  Africa  held  at  the  seat  of 
Sir  Culling  Eardly  Smith,  in  Hertfordshire. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  some  influential  members  of  the  establishment,  officers 
of  different  missionary  institutions  in  London,  the  Secretary  of  the  Niger  Expedition, 
and  missionaries  from  South  Africa  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  among  them  that  extraordi- 
nary man  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffat.  All  accessible  parts  of  that  field  were  to  be  ex- 
amined. As  may  well  be  supposed,  I was  not  a little  desirous  of  knowing  the  judg- 
ment of  such  a body  of  men  respecting  our  enterprize  in  Liberia,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  such  judgment  had  been  formed. 

This  part  of  the  inquiry  was  undertaken  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel  and 
conducted  by  a simple  examination  of  facts.  With  these  he  seemed  to  be  but  partially 
supplied,  presenting  a list  by  no  means  so  favorable  as  one  which  it  would  be  easy  for 
us  to  authenticate ; yet  on  the  ground  of  such  as  he  had  been  able  to  procure,  he  ex- 
pressed his  decided  and  warm  approbation  of  the  work  done  by  the  Society  in  Africa. 

Although  this  was  a voluntary  meeting,  it  was  obviously  composed  of  men  who  from 
their  knowledge,  their  stations  and  their  enlarged  benevolence,  were  accustomed  tc- 
give  direction  to  public  sentiment  and  public  charities.  Such  men  are  not  to  be  moved 
by  eloquent  speeches  for  or  against  an  avowed  benevolent  institution.  They  must 
have  facts,  w’hen  from  the  nature  of  the  enterprize  the)’-  may  be  justly  called  for.  And 
this  points  out  to  us  the  short  and  sure  m.ethod  of  procuring  for  this  Society  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  Africa  in  England,  and  the  importance  of  a 
good  understanding  with  that  country  can  hardly  be  over  estimated  when  we  remem- 
ber her  predominant  influence  upon  the  whole  w’estern  coast  of  Africa. 
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Rev.  William  Raymond  and  wife,  who  went  to  Sierra  Leone  \\dth  the  Africans  of  the 
Amistad,  have  returned,  we  perceive,  in  the  schooner  Ida,  which  arrived  at  this  port  a few 
days  since.  They  have  come  here,  we  understand,  on  a visit  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
their  health,  and  explaining  to  the  friends  of  the  mission  its  situation  and  encouraging 
prospects,  with  a view  to  return  to  their  field  of  labor  after  the  rainy  season  is  over.  Mr. 
Raymond,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Thomas  Raston,  an  English  Missionary,  visited  King 
Thomas  Tucker  at  Kaw-Mendi,  who  resides  about  a hundred  miles  south  of  Sierre  Leone, 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  inland,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jong,  to  make  a nego- 
tiation for  land,  &c.,  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Raymond  from  York,  Sierre  Leone, 
with  the  Mendians,  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  mission.  They  were  kindly 
received,  and  the  King  and  his  son  readily  consented  to  leasing  land  near  the  village  where 
he  resides,  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  He  waives  requiring  that  the  present,  as  has  been 
usual,  should  be  in  rum,  powder,  &c.,  and  will  receive  it  in  other  articles,  or  in  coin. 
The  present,  amounting  to  about  §150,  he  should,  he  said,  distribute  among  the  five  chiefs 
under  his  authority.  The  annual  rent  of  the  land  required  for  the  missionary  station 
will  be  §150. — Tribune, 

It  will  be  recollected  that  three  Missionaries,  and  their  wives,  were  sent  out  together, 
when  the  Amistad  captives  returned  home.  These  were  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  (colored,)  and 
Rev.  Messrs.  Steele  and  Raymond.  Mr.  Wilson  and  wife  were  “dismissed”  from  the 
service  of  the  Society  that  sent  them  out,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Africa,  on  the  grounds 
of  their  conduct  previous  to  their  entering  upon  the  service  of  the  Society.  What  that 
conduct  was  we  have  never  heard.  Rev.  Mr.  Steele,  whose  “ previous”  conduct  while  at 
Oberlin  Institute  is  w'ell  known  w'as  not  dismissed,  but  returned  to  this  country  some  time 
ago,  after  his  unsuccessful  negotiation  with  the  African  cliief,  who  laughed  in  his  face 
when  Mr.  Steel  refused  to  give  him  rum  for  land,  but  would  give  him  money  with  which 
he  must  buy  the  rum  for  himself.  And  now  Mr.  Raymond  has  returned. — New  York 
Observer,. 
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From  a letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Raymond  to  the  Committee  of  the  Mendian  Mission, 
in  New  York,  it  appears,  that  he  recently  visited  Mr.  Daniel  Coker,  at  Sherbro  Island, 
one  of  the  first  emigrants  sent  to  Africa  by  the  Colonization  Society,  and  who  is  established 
as  a trader  at  that  place.  We  copy  the  following  extract,  giving  account  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond’s visit,  in  January,  to  Mr.  Coker,  and  subsequently  to  King  Henry  Tucker: 

“ About  10  o’clock  we  came  to  Mr.  Coker’s  vessel,  which  lay  at  anchor  between  the 
Sherbro  and  York  Islands.  We  were  very  cordially  received  on  board  by  Mr.  Coker,  and 
upon  learning  that  we  had  spent  the  night  at  his  place  he  appeared  highly  gratified, 
though  sorry  he  was  not  at  home  to  make  us  more  comfortable.  By  his  advice  we  stopped 
at  York  Island  till  the  tide  turned.  About  3 o’clock,  P.  M.,  we  left  York  Island  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  and  arrived  at  Toog-bah  about  8 o’clock,  where  w'e  were  very  cor- 
dially and  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  Charles  Tucker,  a son  of  King  Henry  Tucker. 

“ The  next  morning  (Saturday)  w^e  left  Toog-bah  and  arrived  at  Haw-mendi,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  King,  about  9 o’clock,  A . M. 

“ The  King  received  us  with  a very  hearty  welcome,  and  expressed  considerable  surprise 
that  I had  not  come  to  see  him  before,  having  heard  of  me  by  Brother  Stub,  who  visited 
this  place* the  previous  February,  and  by  the  Mendians.  He  said  he  was  about  writing 
to  me  to  invite  me  to  come.  Frequently,  during  the  day,  we  talked  w'ith  him  about  the 
object  of  our  mission.  He  appeared  very  desirous  of  having  a mission  established  among 
his  people,  but  could  make  no  agreement  till  his  son  Charles  came  from  Toog-bah,  whom 
he  expected  that  day.  Charles  is  his  secretary.  I told  him  we  could  not  supply  him 
with  any  rum,  and  explained  to  him  the  reasons,  with  which  he  appeared  very  well  satis- 
fied. 

“ The  day  passed  away  and  his  son  did  not  come,  and,  consequently,  no  business  was 
done.  We,  however,  looked  about  for  a suitable  site  for  our  intended  mission  premises. 
The  next  day  Sunday)  was  a court  day,  which  engaged  the  king  and  all  who  under- 
stood the  English,  and  consequently  we  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  having  reli- 
gious worship. 

“ Were  I able  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  court,  it  would  doubtless  be  interesting  to 
you.  The  ‘ palaver  house’  was  situated  in  a remote  part  of  the  town.  It  consisted  of 
merely  a roof  supported  by  posts,  under  which  the  gi’ound  was  raised  some  two  feet  high, 
the  outside  of  which  is  a little  higher  than  the  middle,  which  served  for  seats  for  specta- 
tors. At  one  end  the  King  was  seated  upon  a mat,  and  around  him  sat  several  elderly 
men,  whom  I supposed  answered  to  our  jurors.  The  other  end  was  occupied  by  wit- 
nesses and  spectators. 

“Near  one  corner  was  the  ‘gree-gree,’  by  which  the  witnesses  had  to  swear  when  giving 
in  their  testimony.  The  ‘ gree-gree’  in  this  case  consisted  of  a ‘bush  cat’  skin  stuffed,  a 
bunch  of  porcupine  quills,  a small  earthen  country  made  vessel  about  half  the  size  of  a 
tea-cup  filled  with  some  red  preparation,  &c.,  bound  together  on  a little  rack,  or  litter, 
which  rested  upon  four  crotched  posts  about  two  feet  high.  After  all  the  testimony  on 
both  sides  has  been  given,  the  king  and  his  council  consult  together,  and  then  the  king 
delivers  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  pronounces  the  sentences.  The  trial  before  the 
court  at  this  time  was  a difficult  one,  and  has  lasted  several  days.  It  was  respecting  some 
slaves.  As  I was  unable  to  obtain  the  facts  in  the  case,  I am  unable  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  it. 

“Early  on  Monday  morning  we  informed  the  king  that  we  must  return  that  morning, 
and  that  we  must  do  our  business,  though  his  son  had  not  come.  Accordingly,  he  took 
me  out  and  showed  me  the  different  places  he  had  in  his  o^vn  mind  as  suitable  for  our  pur- 
pose ; but  of  the  three  which  he  showed  me,  I chose  the  one  we  had  previously  selected. 
When  we  returned  from  our  little  excursion,  breakftist  was  ready.  After  breakfast  we 
made  an  agreement,  of  which  the  following  is  the  import : 

“ The  king  is  to  give  me  and  my  successors  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  gospel  in 
Kaw-mendi,  and  in  any  other  place  we  may  see  fit  in  the  king’s  dominions,  without  mo- 
lestation. He  is  also  to  grant  me  a portion  of  land  in  Kaw-mendi  or  elsewhere,  as  I may 
see  fit,  suitable  for  mission  premises,  and  also  sufficient  land  for  farms  for  myself  (should 
I wish  one)  and  for  the  people  connected  with  the  mission  for  which  I am  to  pay  him 
an  annual  rent  of  $150  in  cash.  The  mission  is  to  have  full  and  entire  protection. 

“Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  king  for  me  to  say  he  did  not  ask  of  me  any  rum  either  for 
himself  or  others.  ^He  did  not  ask  anything  of  me  as  a present  for  himself,  but  for  the 
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five  surrounding  chiefs,  which  must  be  called  together,  he  wished  goods,  which,  if  pur- 
chased in  Sierre  Leone,  would  amount  to  between  $100  and  $150,  to  which  I agreed. 

“After  the  above  agreement  was  committed  to  writing,  and  with  a duplicate  of  it  signed 
and  sealed  by  both  parties,  we  took  Our  leave  of  the  king  and  started  on  our  way  home- 
ward. When  we  had  nearly  arrived  at  Toog-bah  we  met  Mr.  Charles  Tucker,  just  on 
his  way  to  Kaw-mendi.  We  showed  him  the  agreement,  with  which  he  was  highly 
pleased,  and  he  was  desirous  that  his  name  should  be  attached  to  it.” 

Mr.  Raymond  proceeded  to  Kaw-mendi,  in  reference  to  which,  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

“ Kaw-mendi  is  a beautiful  village  situated  about  thirty  miles  up  the  Jong  river,  and 
is  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Mendi  country,  and  is  about  one  hundred  miles  south 
of  Sierra  Leone.  It  contains  about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  towns  near  to  which  we  would  have  free  access.  The  land  at  Kaw-mendi 
is  very  good  and  will  grow  any  thing.  Tucker  is  one  ot  the  most  powerful  and  influ- 
ential chiefs  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  without  doubt  is  quite  an  extensive  slave- 
trader.  When  we  were  at  Kaw-mendi,  there  was  a Spaniard  there,  whose  pretended 
business  was  to  get  provision,  but  whose  real  object,  doubtless,  was  to  get  a drove  of 
slaves  to  take  overland  to  the  Gallinas.  The  chains  and  handcuffs  with  w'hich  the 
king’s  public  room  was  decorated,  were  too  sure  evidence  that  the  slave-trade  had  a 
lively  existence. 

“ A great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  slaves.  The  slavery  in  Tucker’s  dominions, 
however,  is  very  different  from  that  in  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  widely  different 
from  that  practised  in  the  United  States. 

“ Although  Tucker  is  a slave-trader  he  never  sells  one  of  his  domestic  slaves.  He 
never  calls  them  slaves,  nor  allows  others  to.  He  calls  them  h\s  people.  When  he 
buys  a slave  for  his  own  service,  if  a man,  he  provides  him  with  a wife,  a house  and  a 
farm.  The  slave  then  carries  on  the  farm  as  he  pleases,  gives  half  of  the  produce  to 
the  king,  with  the  rest  he  supports  his  family  and  does  what  he  pleases.  He  never 
sells  him  or  his  children.  He  permits  his  people  to  own  property,  and  does  not  take 
it  from  them  without  paying  them  an  equivalent.  An  instance  of  this  happened  while 
we  were  there.  He  wished  a goat  to  kill  for  our  entertainment.  He  had  none  of  his 
own  at  hand:  he,  therefore,  went  to  one  of  his  people,  and  told  him  he  had  some  friends 
come  to  see  him,  and  he  wanted  a goat,  and  would  give  him  thus  and  so  for  it,  I did 
know  the  articles,  but  have  forgotten  them.  Though  slavery,  even  in  this  form,  is  an 
obstacle  in  our  way,  yet  we  shall  be  free  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  people,  and  in- 
struct their  children  in  our  schools. 

“ I have  made  inquiries  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  as  to  what  pro- 
tection we  might  expect  from  the  barbarous  chiefs,  and  the  universal  opinion  is  that 
neither  our  persons  nor  our  property  will  be  in  any  danger,  we  shall  be  continually 
liable  to  a demand  of  preseirts  from  Tucker. 

“ We  shall,  doubtless,  find  the  sterility  of  their  language  a gr-eat  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  presenting  gospel  truths.  All  the  African  languages,  are,  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Knibb  describes  them,  merely  capable  of  expressing  “ bread  and  cheese  ; ” and  it  is 
impossible  to  preach  the  gospel  in  them  without  making  a multitude  of  w'ords,  wdiick 
would  almost  be  like  making  a new  language. 

“ I believe  w’ith  Mr,  Knibb,  that  the  English  language  will  become  the  prevailing 
language  on  the  coast.  They  are  very  anxious  to  learn  it,  and  to  have  their  children 
learn  it.  In  one  instance,  when  the  English  missionaries  were  trying  to  teach  the 
Timmany  children  to  read  their  own  language,  their  parents  would  not  allow  it,  say- 
ing they  knew  bush  language  already,  but  they  wanted  them  to  learn  white  man’s 
language. 

“ It  is  a fact  worth  noticing  also  that  no  slave-trader  will  buy  a man  who  speaks  the 
English  language.  The  presumption  is  that  if  they  know  that,  they  know  something 
else,  which  would  disqualify  them  for  slavery. 

“The  people,  in  common,  with  all  heathen,  are  very  superstitious,  though  they  have 
no  regular  system  of  idolatry.” 

With  these  facts  stated  by  their  owm  missionar}'',  w’e  believe  the  Committee  of  the 
Mendian  Mission  are  opposed  to  Colonization,  which  is  doing  more  than  all  other  things 
to  diffuse  a knowledge  of  our  language,  institutions,  and  Christianity  among  the  African 
tribes ! ! ! We  know  not  w^hether  the  Mendian  Mission  is  to  be  further  prosecuted. 
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Colonization  Herald. 

The  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society  has  revived  this  semi-monthly  journal,  at 
the  price  of  one  dollar  per  year.  The  first  number  of  the  new  series  appeared  on  the 
12th  of  April.  It  contains  a variety  of  interesting  and  useful  articles,  and  is  not  con- 
fined in  its  design  to  the  advancement  of  African  Colonization,  but  wilt  bring  before 
the  community  valuable  information  on  subjects  moral,  economical,  and  scientific,  so 
as  to  gratify  the  taste  of  individuals  and  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  improvement 
of  social  life.  We  extract  the  following  from  the  leading  article  : 

“ Christians  of  every  sect, — philanthropists  and  patriots  of  all  parties,  and  by  what- 
ever title  designated  ! We  invoke  your  aid  in  favor  of  a cause  which  gives  such  ample 
scope  to  your  zeal  and  labors. 

“ Cast  your  eyes  on  the  map  of  Africa,  and  you  will  see  that  this  great  central  and 
and  most  fertile  and  fairest  region  is,  and,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been,  the  home  of 
the  negro  race.  Hitherto,  evil  has  predominated  in  fearful  excess,  as  the  horrors  anil 
atrocities  of  the  slave-trade  too  long  and  too  fully  testify.  But  the  dawn  of  a brighter 
day  appears,  and  shows  to  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian  the  operations  of  new 
principles  and  motives  of  action. 

“ On  this  w'estern  coast  are  now'  found  descendants  of  those  very  Africans  who  had 
been  carried  way  into  bondage,  bringing  with  them  a pure  religion  which  their  fore- 
fathers never  kne  v,  and  a knowledge  and  practice  of  institutions  calculated  to  secure 
national  independence  and  individual  liberty  to  all.  Liberia  is  the  home  of  these 
messengers  of  good,  of  these  friends  and  instructors  of  their  brethren,  who.  in  propor- 
tion as  they  extend  the  settlements  along  the  coast,  will  cut  off'  forever  the  infernal 
traffic  in  slaves  between  the  barbarous  and  pagan  people  in  the  interior,  and  the 
equally  barbarous  and  pagan  wretches  who  come  in  vessels  from  abroad.  If  it  is 
desired,  then,  to  extinguish  for  ever  this  traffic,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  lawful 
commerce  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  tester  by  all  allowable  means  the  settlement  of 
Christian  free  negroes  on  the  w'estern  coast  of  central  Africa.  Much  may  be  done  by 
the  large  naval  police  now  kept  up  by  various  Christian  nations : but  the  evil  can  only 
be  destroyed  by  getting  at  its  very  source.  Sanitary  cordons  are  of  little  avail  to 
cure  the  pestilence  in  the  districts  which  they  surround  or  in  the  countries  whose 
boundaries  they  merely  watch. 

“ Transferring  your  regard  from  Africa  to  America,  what  do  you  behold?  A largo 
and  increasing  population  of  the  people  of  the  negro  race,  for  the  most  part  in  servitude. 
What  are  the  causes  retarding  their  liberation,  in  addition  to  those  of  self-interest  and 
avarice  ? Are  they  not,  mainly,  the  fears  that  the  love  of  freedom  will  be  merely 
nominal,  and  may  prove  a curse  to  both  donor  and  receiver? 

Would  you  substitute  for  those  fears  and  the  apathy  which  attends  them,  impelling 
motives  to  action  and  high  hopes  of  future  good  from  measures  of  liberation,  you  need 
onl^'  point  to  Liberia  and  to  African  colonization.  The  chains  of  the  slave  will  be 
loosened, — his  mind  and  his  morals  cared  for,  and  he  be  prepared  by  his  master  for 
that  higher  standard  of  life  and  wider  sphere  of  duties  which  await  him  in  Africa.” 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

From  the  London  Times  of  March  13. 

Gallaxt  Capture  of  a Slaver. — The  Persian  16,  sloop.  Commander  T.  N.  Eden, 
appears  to  be  very  fortunate  in  her  cruises  against  pirates  and  slavers.  Another  gallant 
exploit  of  an  officer  belonging  to  this  slo  tp,  is  narrated  in  a letter  brought  to  this  port  by 
a vessel  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Persian  was  off  Whydali,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
when  early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  December  a large  suspicious  looking  vessel  was 
de.scried  at  some  distance.  The  master  of  the  Persian,  Mr.  Birdwood,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  two  boats,  with  a crew  of  six  men  in  each,  immediately  pushed  toward  her,  and, 
finding  that  she  was  desirous  to  avoid  communication,  Mr.  B.,  although  with  so  small  a 
force,  determined  to  board  her,  and  after  four  hours’  chase — tugging  at  the  oars  under  a 
broiling  sun — the  Persian’s  boats  got  alongside.  The  vessel,  in  the  mean  time,  used  every 
effort  to  escape.  As  the  boats  advanced,  she  endeavored  to  retard  them  by  using  the  gums 
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with  which  she  was  armed;  and  when  the  boats  closed,  she  was  inclined  to  make  a stout 
resistance.  But  the  boat’s  crews,  headed  by  the  master,  grappled  the  vessel,  fearlessly 
dashed  on  board,  and  in  a few  seconds,  although  their  opponents  were  treble  in  number, 
and  armed  with  muskets,  cutlasses  and  pistols,  drove  them  below,  and  established  them- 
selves in  possession  without  the  loss  of  a man.  They  found  their  prize  to  be  a Portu- 
guese slaver,  a fine  brig  of  248  tons.  She  had  mounted  two  Idng  guns,  wliich  were  loaded 
with  cannister  shot,  and  had  a compliment  of  thirty-six  men.  The  prisoners  were  put  on 
shore  at  Whydah,  and  their  valuable  prize  sent  into  Sierre  Leone  for  adjudication. 

A Spanish  Slaveh  escaped  with  Impunity  ! — A letter  from  on  board  the  TJ.  S. 
Ship  Vincennes,  states  that  on  the  20th  February,  they  overhauled  a schooner  with  three 
Spanish  Custom-House  Officers  on  hoard,  having  Spanish  papers  and  Spanish  colors, 
which  prevented  their  seizing  her.  She  had  550  slaves  on  board — thirty-four  had  died — 
two  jumped  overboard  in  frantic  despair; — she  was  twenty-eight  days  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  making  for  Cuba.  The  vessel  was  huilt  in  New  York  in  1835  or  1836  ! — New 
York  Observer. 


FHOM  AFKICA. 

Captain  Dayley,  of  brig  Ceylon,  arrived  at  Salem  from  Africa,  reports,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Salem  Register,  that  the  barque  Roderick  Dhu,  of  Providence,  commanded  by 
Captain  Richard  T.  Sims,  of  Salem,  was  at  Accra,  December  10,  to  sail  for  windward 
coast.  Capt.  Sims  had  been  boarded  by  an  officer  of  H.  B.  M.  brig  Spy,  and  treated  in 
a most  shameful  and  insulting  manner,  insomuch  that  Capt.  S.  had  felt  bound  to  make  a 
representation  of  the  case  to  the  British  Commandant  of  the  station.  Captain  Sims’ 
statement  was  fully  corroborated  by  an  English  gentleman,  a passenger  with  him  at  the 
time. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  a friend  in  Ohio. 

Granville,  April  17,  1843. 

I have  recently  seen  several  appeals — thrilling  appeals — to  aid  that  cause  in  which 
you  know  I feel  a deep  interest.  At  such  times,  when  I read  such  appeals,  I always 
lament  that  I am  not  rich.  It  is  in  my  heart,  instead  of  units,  to  give  tens,  hundreds, 
yes  thousands.  I enclose  ^5;  it  will  do  some  good. 

I received  your  Mission  to  England  by  Mr,  Mathiot,  and  have  read  it  with  great  in- 
terest. The  first  part  of  it — I mean  that  part  relating  to  the  early  part  of  your  sojourn 
in  England — did  excite  in  my  bosom  feelings  which  I cannot  describe.  For  all  this, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  abolitionists.  I hope  that  the  ten  thousand  of  our  honest,  well- 
meaning  men  in  our  country,  who  are  now  deceived  by  them,  will  one  day  be  unde- 
ceived, and  that  the  colored  man  will  yet  be  elevated.  * * * * 

From  a friend  in  Washington  city. 

April  13,  1843. 

I think  deeply  of  the  great,  the  amazing  interests  of  the  world — and  one  mighty 
subject  is  slavery — colonization — and  all  the  concerns  of  this  mighty  item  in  our  own 
field  of  patriotism. 

I think  we  may  within  one  year  accomplish  wonders  for  our  cause.  Nations  are 
moving,  and  our  own  country’s  legislation  will  move  in  relation  to  the  subject.  » * * 

It  is  self-evident  that  all  you  wmnt  now  is  money.  Oh,  that  an  earthquake  might 
open  wdde  the  hearts  of  those  loaded  with  wealth ! Money,  as  you  know',  would  give 
you  everything — territory  and  improvement  of  every  kind  in  Africa — and  here,  enough 
who  would  go  if  there  were  means  to  carry  them — and  enough  of  means  to  carry 
those  w’ho  wished  to  go.  Cannot  we  get  up  a standard  pledge  from  thousands — tens 
of  thousands — of  philanthropic,  Christian,  glorious  liberty-loving,  and  patriotic  spirits 
in  the  land — a sort  of  auxiliary  body — to  subscribe  ^50  each  ? An  heroic,  numerous 
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band,  bright,  and  that  will  appear  bright  ages  hence  in  Heaven.  I will  go,  for  one, 
with  all  humility,  as  a servant  of  the  rest.  Why,  I would  rather  have  $^50  in  this 
treasury  of  benevolence,  of  freedom,  of  patriotism,  and  of  God,  than  a million  in  ray 
own  perishable  coffers.  No  matter  where  I could  get  this  sum.  I know  not  where, 
but  my  honor  should  procure  it. 

Let  us  get  up  this  plan  here  in  Washington,  the  centre,  I hope,  of  goodness  and 
power,  and  especially  of  this  great  cause.  Let  it  begin  here,  from  some  individuals 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  Society.  Begin,  say  1st  of  next  January,  after 
doing  all  you  can  up  to  that  time  on  the  basis  of  the  “ Circular,”  giving  them  a new 
spring  to  subscri])tions  and  collections.  Congress  then  being  here,  and  settled  down 
to  their  work,  will  individually  aid. 


' COLONIZATION  MEETING. 

A public  meeting  of  the  friends  ot  the  Colonization  Society  took  place  in  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Berry’s  church,  Georgetown,  on  Monday  evening,  the  17th  April,  to  consider 
the  important  plan  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  raising  $20,000  by  sub- 
scriptions or  donations  of  S‘50  each,  and  for  the  effecting  of  which,  Franklin  Knight, 
Esq.,  has  been  appointed  agent,  to  enable  the  Society  to  obtain  entire  authority  over 
the  whole  line  of  the  African  coast,  from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas ; when  Mr. 
Gurley,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  explained  the  present  condition,  wants,  and 
prospects  of  the  institution,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  special  and  earnest  efforts  in  the 
churches,  and  by  individuals,  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Society  during  the  present 
year.  It  was  suggested  that  if  the  ministers  of  all  denominations  would  invite  the  at- 
tention of  their  people  to  the  cause,  and  a few  benevolent  gentlemen  in  each  church 
agree,  for  such  church,  that  when  the  pastor  should  preach  on  the  subject  on  some 
Sabbath  near  the  Fourth  of  July,  a specific  amount  should  be  raised  by  collections  or 
otherwise,  the  treasury  of  the  Society  would  be  replenished,  and  the  great  object  de- 
sired, accomplished  the  present  year. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  fully  concurs  with  the  American  Colonization  Society 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  object  specified,  and  do  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  lib- 
erality of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Resolved,  That  a general  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Georgetown  be  convened  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  July  next,  and  that  a collection  be  then  taken  up  in  aid  of  the  pro- 
posed object. 

Resolved,  That  the  pastors  of  the  different  churches  of  Georgetown  be  respectfully 
requested  to  bring  the  subject  before  their  respective  congregations  on  the  Sabbath  im- 
mediately preceding  the  4th  July  next. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  six  be  appointed  to  make  all  suitable  arrangements 
for  carrying  into  effect  these  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary, and  be  published  in  the  “Georgetowm  Advocate”  and  “ National  Intelligencer.” 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  the  committee,  viz : Rev.  Mr,  Steel, 
W.  G.  Ridgely,  Anthony  Hyde,  Edward  Myers,  Thomas  Jewell,  and  Thomas  Brown, 
Esqs. ; and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

JAMES  McVEAN,  Chairman, 

J.  H.  Offley,  Secretary, 


DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  PROUDFIT. 

This  venerable  man,  so  long  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Colonization  Society, 
died  at  the  residence  of  his  son.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Proudfit,  on  the  17th  of  last  month,  in 
the  74th  year  of  his  age.  “ He  was  long,”  says  the  New  York  Observer,  “ the  pastor  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  Salem,  N.  Y.,  and  while  there  was  well  known  for 
his  indefatigable  labors  in  the  cause  of  chiistian  benevolence,  especially  in  behalf  of  the 
county  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  the  President.”  We  have  known 
him  more  particularly  in  connection  with  his  earnest  and  very  successful  exertions  for 
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the  relief  of  Africa,  and  the  establishment  of  Christian  colonies  on  her  shore,  and  we 
learn  from  a friend,  that  his  ardor  and  confidence  in  this  great  enterprize  were  unabated 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  He  was  very  eminent  for  faith,  devotion  and  charity,  and 
the  afflicted  children  of  Africa,  and  thousands  in  whose  bosoms  he  has  excited  sympathy 
in  their  behalf,  will  cherish  with  grateful  love  the  remembrance  of  his  arduous  efforts 
and  exalted  virtues.  We  copy  the  following  from  the  New  York  Observer  : 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Colonization  Society, 
held  on  Wednesday,  April  19th,  1843,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  for  many  years 
the  faithful,  efficient,  and  judicious  Secretary  of  this  Society,  whose  labors  were  un- 
wearied, and  whose  zeal  was  unfaultering  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  under  whose 
auspices  the  welfare  of  Liberia  became  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  and  the 
Christian,  this  Board  have  lost  an  able  coadjutor,  the  church  of  Christ  a venerable  father, 
and  Africa  a beneficent  and  devoted  friend. 

Resolved,  That  the  cause  of  African  Colonization,  to  which  our  deceased  friend  de- 
voted the  last  years  of  a long  and  useful  life,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  which  he  expressed 
his  entire  confidence  upon  his  last  Sabbath  on  earth,  has  thereby  acquired,  in  the  view 
of  this  Board,  an  additional  incentive  to  its  onward  progress,  and  a new  claim  upon  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  religion. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  that  they  be  published  in  the  religious  and  daily  newspapers  of  this  city. 

(A  true  copy.) 

N.  S.  DODGE,  Secretary. 


The  Rev.  N.  S.  Dodge,  has  been  chosen  by  a unanimous  vote,  the  Secretary  and 
general  agent  of  the  New  York  City  Colonization  Society.  From  his  abilities  and 
judicious  exertions  a large  increase  of  contributions  in  the  State  of  New  York,  may 
be  anticipated.  It  will  be  easy,  doubtless,  for  the  devoted  friends  of  the  Society  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  secure  in  those  States  alone,  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Should  the  ministers  and  churches 
look  favorably  upon  the  work,  this  will  de  done. 


REVOrUTTOX  IN  UAXTI. 

Great,  and  we  hope,  beneficial  consequences  may  be  anticipated  from  the  political 
changes  in  this  Island.  President  Boxer  resigned  his  power  on  the  13th  of  March,  and 
fled  to  Kingston,  Ja.,  with  a large  amount  of  treasure.  If  a standing  army  is  dispensed 
with,  toleration  extended  to  all  religions,  the  freedom  of  the  press  secured,  education  en- 
couraged, and  the  whole  political  frame  of  things  made  to  conform  to  a wise  and  well 
regulated  republicanism,  we  may  expect  rich  and  lasting  prosperity  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  fertile  and  beautiful  island.  Papers  from  Aux  Cayes  have  been  received,  describing 
the  entrance  of  General  Herard  into  the  capital  on  the  26th  of  last  month:  “ the  triumphal 
arches,  decorated  with  patriotic  inscriptions, — the  illuminations  and  bonfires,  and  the 
chanting  of  solemn  praises  in  the  Cathedral, — all  manifesting  the  extravagant  and  irre- 
pressible joy  of  the  populace  with  which  they  were  welcomed.” 

Le  Manifesto,  (newspaper,)  dated  in  ‘‘Port  Republican,  26th  March,  1842,”  narrating 
the  above  facts,  describes  the  arrival  of  General  Herard,  on  the  21st  ult.,  at  “ Port  Repub- 
lican.” As  Herard’s  proclamation  of  the  23d  purports  to  be  given  at  “ Port  Republican,” 
we  infer  this  to  be  the  new  designation  of  Port  au  Prince.  President  Boyer  has  been 
deposed  as  guilty  of  treason  against  the  State,  and  some  of  the  principal  officers  are  de- 
nounced as  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  “ Three  provisional  departments  have  been  esta- 
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Wished — of  the  Interior,  of  War,  and  Finance.  The  first  was  confided  to  citizen  David 
St.  Preux,  the  second  to  citizen  Laudun,  and  the  third  to  citizen  Bedouet.  The  con- 
stituent assembly  was  to  be  convoked  immediately  by  the  Provincial  Government,  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  adoption  of  a new  constitution.  By  proclamation,  issued  on  the  23d 
of  March,  martial  law  was  declared  for  the  preservation  of  tranquility.” 


PLAN  FOR  SUPPLYING  THE  REPOSITORY  GRATUITOUSLY  TO  CLERGYMEN. 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Finley,  of  Mississippi,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  devoted 
friends  to  the  Society,  proposed,  some  weeks  ago,  to  supply  all  the  ministers  of  every 
name  with  the  African  Repository.  He  desires  the  plan  to  be  so  extended  that  every 
clergyman  in  the  Union  shall  receive,  free  from  cost  to  himself,  the  work.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the  Louisiana  Colonization  Society : 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Louisiana  Colonization  Society 
highly  appi’ove  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Parent  Society  of  supplying  the  Afri- 
can Repository  to  the  ministry  of  all  denominations  in  the  United  States,  and  of  their 
resolution  to  submit  the  ])lan,  with  estimates  of  the  expense,  to  the  several  State  Socie- 
ties, with  an  invitation  to  give  donations  for  that  specific  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  this  Committee  will  furnish  the  Parent  Society  with  the  means  of 
supplying,  at  the  cost  price,  all  the  clergymen  in  this  State,  editors  of  newspapers, 
members  of  the  Judiciary  ami  Legislature,  and  liberal  patrons  of  the  cause,  with  a copy 
of  the  African  Repository,  Provided,  The  whole  number  does  not  exceed  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  Jlnd  provided,  also.  The  cost  of  supplying  each  one  per  year  do2s  not 
exceed  thirty-nine  cents. 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary'  be  directed  to  forward,  without  delay, 
a copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Parent  Society. 


Our  friends  will  peruse  with  deep  interest  the  just  and  eloquent  tribute  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Francis  S.  Key,  Esq.,  in  the  discourse  (in  our  present  num- 
ber) of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooke,  of  Cincinnati. 


Scf-  The  expedition  from  New  Orleans,  is  expected  to  leave  that  City  about  the  1st 
of  this  month,  and  to  be  at  Norfolk,  by  the  12th,  or  15th  inst. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  to,  and  receipts  by,  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  from  the  25th  of  March,  to  the  20/A  of  April,  1843. 

MAINE. 

Per  Captain  George  Barker,  Agent: — 

Bangor,  G.  W.  Pinkney,  ^3  50,  E.  F.  Duren,  50  cts.,  J.  Maltby,  Miss 
Sherman,  each  ^j;l,  - - - - - -*  - 6 00 

Brunswick,  Thomas  C.  Upham,  Joseph  McKeen,  Rev.  Leonard  Woods, 

Jr.  each  ^5,  Samuel  Berry,  John  McKeen,  A.  C.  Robbins,  E.  P.  Pike, 

Captain  R.  each  ^ I,  A.  S.  Packard,  ^2,  - - - - 22  00 

Por/Zand,  Dr.  Nichols,  §■  I,  - - - - - - 1 00 

Searboru',  Hon.  Seth  Storer,  $1,  - - - - - 1 00 

Saco,  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  .^'3,  John  P.  Mallen,  $1,  Daniel  Smith,  L. 

L.  Goodell,  L.  T.  Fairfield,  T.  Jordon,  S.  Hartly,  each  50  cts.,  Mrs. 

Thornton,  35  cts.,  J.  Calif,  $‘3,  Mr.  Fowle,  ?J-1,  - - - 10  85 

Kennebuiik,  Mrs.  A.  Titcomb,  5^6,  Esq.  Sewall,  $1,  - - - 7 00 

South  Berwick,  S.  Morton,  50  cts.,  J.  Plummer,  .'$2,  - - - 2 50 

Gardner,  Annual  subscription  by  Mrs.  N.  U.  Jones,  per  R.  H.  Gardi- 
ner, Esq., 


10  00  00  35 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Dover,  Wm.  Woodward,  f2.  Dr.  E.  Green,  ^5, 
Exeter,  T.  Farrar,  . - . . 

Slratham,  C.  Wiggin,  - 
Greenland,  Misses  Brackette,  each  50  cts., 
Hampton,  J.  Perkins  Jr.,  50  cts.,  E.  Johnson, 
Hobbs,  50  cts.,  Samuel  Bachelder,  ^1, 
Easihruok,  Miss  Dow,  - - ' - 

Pelham,  H.  S.  G.  Richardson, 


J.  Lane,  25  cts.,  J. 


7 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

3 25 
50 

2 00  15  75 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Newburyport,  Ladies’  Colonization  Society, 


5 00 


CONNECTICUT. 


Per  Rev.  Samuel  Cornelius,  Agent; — 

Hartford,  D,  F.  Robinson,  David  Watkinson,  each  ^5,  H.  Hudson, 

Henry  Weeks,  Albert  Day,  A.  James,  each  $2,  J.  M.  Gordon, 

Cash,  each  SI,  Daniel  Bartlett,  50  cts.,  - . _ . 

Farmington,  A.  Pencil,  Sidney  Wadsworth,  Egbert  Cowles,  each  $2 
M.  Cowles,  J.  C.,  Cash,  W.  W.  Wadsworth,  W.  Gay,  F.  Gay,  each 
$‘l,  E.  J.  Woodrutf,  $1  50, 

Bristol,  Thomas  Barnes,  $10,  A.  Barnes,  C.  Ives,  each  .$3,  L.  C.  Ives, 
Deacon,  G.  Welch,  Captain  E.  Darrow,  each  $2,  R.  Atkins,  G.  Peck, 

R.  Mallory,  S.  S.  Fuller,  E.  C.  Brewster,  C.  Boardman,  G.  H.  Mit- 
chell, each  $1,  E.  Manis,  L.  A.  Pond,  each  50  cts.,  H.  Camp,  Cash, 
each  25  cts.,  - 

Terryville,  Charles  Byington,  M.  D.,  - . _ . 

Southington,  R.  Lowry,  .$8,  Seth  Peck,  $4,  Rachael  Barnes,  $3,  L. 

Upson,  S.  Peck,  each  $1,  - 

New  Britain,  S.  J.  North,  $5,  Henry  North,  $3,  H.  Stanley,  W.  H. 

Smith,  each  $2,  E.  Peck,  O S.  North,  J.  Stanley,  Dr.  Samuel 
Hart,  each  $1,  H.  Butler,  69  cts.,  Joseph  Dewey,  60  cts.,  - 
Meriden,  E.  C.  Birdsey,  ...... 

Essex,  A.  F,  Whittemore,  1 Box  of  Medicine  for  the  Col.  store,  $4  50, 

R.  Post,  $3,  Mrs.  F.  Vail,  Col.  Hill.E.  Redfield,  G.  Smith,  A.  H. 

Haugh,  each  $1,  B.  Comstock,  J.  C.  Redfield,  each  50  cts.. 

New  London,  W.  P.  Benjamin,  $10,  P.  C.  Turner,  Jon.  Smith,  W.  C. 

Crump,  Mrs.  E.  Pool,  each  $5,  G.  R.  Lewis,  $20,  Mary  F.  Hallam, 

L.  M.,  $30,  Rev.  H.  R.  Knapp,  A.  Frink,  C.  Miner,  P.  D.  Irish,  S. 
Cleaveland,  Andrew  Frink,  D.  H.  Garland,  Alex.  Merrill,  Charles 
Hobern,  C.  Chapman,  Mr,  Sistare,  E.  Learned,  Mr.  Hnlbut,  A 
Lady,  Captain  Latham,  Captain  Rogers,  D.  Rogers,  Aunt  Milly,  W. 

T.  Davis,  each  $1,  J.  Congdon,  $1  50,  Mrs.  Dr.  Thompson,  $2,  Cash, 

J.  Starr,  each  .$3,  ------  - 108  50 

Norwich,  Rev.  S.  B.  Paddock,  J.  W.  Kenney,  Mrs.  Lee,  Mrs.  Lanman, 

each  $1,  Cash  from  several,  $2,  - - - - - 6 00 

Groton,  L.  Avery,  $5,  Captain  A.  White,  J.  Hudson,  each  $1,  - 7 00 

Enfield,  Mrs,  O.  Thompson,  $5,  E.  Parsons,  Dr.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  each 
$3,  E.  Patton,  Dr.  A.  L.  Spalding,  Mr.  Douglass,  S.  Lusk,  each  $2,  * 

Rev.  F.  L,  Robbins,  H.  S.  Belcher,  Dr.  Convers,  Col.  King,  T.  A. 
Stillman,  O.  Terry,  Deacon  Pierce,  G.  Meacham,  Mr.  Dickson,  each 
$1,  J.  B.  Allen,  A.  King,  Mrs.  Daniel  Terry,  Mr.  Alden,  Harvey 
Terry,  each  50  cts.,  E.  Pearce,  A friend,  each  25  cts., 

Sujffield,  Henry  Wright,  A.  Fuller,  Henry  Fuller,  Horace  Kendall,  Rev. 

A.  C.  Washburn,  Dea.  G.  Fowler,  each  $1,  C.  Pomroy,  25  cts.. 

Cash  50  cts., 


20  50 


- 13  50 


30  50 
1 50 

- 17  00 


17  29 
1 00 


- 13  50 


- 31  42 


6 75  274  04 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  per  Rev.  J.  B.  Fin- 
ney, agent, 


1000  00 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Georgetown,  Collections  in  M.  E.  Church,  per  Rev.  W.  B.  Edwards,  $9, 
Mrs.  Ridgeley’s,  subscription,  $1,  ' - - - - 

Washington,  Mrs.  King’s  subscription,  _ _ . . 


10  00 

4 85  14  85 


VIRGINIA. 


Louisa,  Ladies’  Colonization  Society,  - - - • 7 00 

Lexington,  From  a Layman,  $‘45,  per  Rev.  Dr.  Plummer,  - - 45  00 

Norfolk,  Annual  subscription  of  James  D.  Johnson,  ^12,  per  L.  War- 
rington, Jr.,  - - - - - - - 12  00' 

South  Branch,  Collection  in  M.  E.  Church,  per  Rev.  James  Watts,  5 17 

Bremo,  Annual  subscription  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cocke,  Jr.,  per  J.  H. 

Cocke,  Esq.,  - 100  00  169  17 

OHIO. 

Putnam,  Zanesville  and  Putnam  Co.  Colonization  Society,  per  H.  Saf- 

ford.  Esq.,  Treasurer,  - - - - - - 93  04 

Walnut  Hills,  Annual  subscriptions  by  Mrs.  M.  Overaker,  and  Miss 

Maria  Overaker,  each  ^25,  - - - - - 50  00  143  04 


ALABAMA. 

Florence,  William  Nowland,  U.  S.  N.,  ....  5 00 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit,  Annual  subscription  by  John  S.  Talbott,  f 10,  William  Russell, 

Esq.,  $5,  ........  15  00 


Total  Contributions,  ......  ^1,702  20 


FOR  REPOSITORY. 

By  Captain  George  Barker,  Agent : — 

Maine. — Bangor,  G.  W.  Pinkney,  for  ’43,  $1  50,  A.  Taylor,  for  ’43, 

$l  50,  J.  Pearson,  for  ’43,  $l  50.  Prospect-west,  5 . Merrethew,  ’41, 
to  ’44,  $5.  Camden,  M.  C.  Blake,  of  Oatfield,  for  ’42,  ^1  50,  J.  H. 
Easiabrook,  ’41,  to  ’43,  $4.  Thomaston,  H.  Prince,  ’42,  to  ’44,  $3. 
Warren,  William  Hovey,  ’42,  to  ’43,  ^3.  Wiscasset,  Rice  & Dana, 

’42,  and  ’43,  $3,  Clark  & Brooks,  ’42,  and  ’43,  $3.  Bath,  J.  Hyde, 
for  ’42,  ^1  50,  Thomas  Harwood,  ’41,  to  ’44,  ^5,  Thomas  C.  Upham, 
for  ’42,  ^1  50,  T.  W.  Blanchard,  fbr  ’42,  $1  50.  Portland,  P.  Barnes, 
for  ’43,  $1  50,  A.  Fernald,  for  ’43,  $2,  J.  Daw,  for  ’43,  ^1  50,  Rev. 

F.  Yeaton,  of  Gorham,  for ’42,  $l  50.  Wells,  Wm.  Bourne,  for  ’43, 

$1  50,  Rev.  James  Colbourne,  for  ’43,  ^2.  Camden,  E.  Wood,  for 

’42,  $2,  - 60  50 

New  Hampshire. — South  Berwick,Pev.  B.  R.  Allen,  for  ’43,  $1  50. 

Great  Falls,  J.  J.  Jordon,  for  ’43,  ??1  50.  Dover,  Moses  Paul,  ’42, 
and  ’43,  $3.  Durham,  V.  Smith,  for  ’43,  $1  50.  Pelham,  Mrs.  H.  T. 

G.  Richardson,  ’40,  to  ’43,  f6,  J,  Tyler,  for  ’42,  $2.  - - 15  50 

Massachusetts. — Newburyport,  Moody  Pearson,  for  ’43,  #1  50,  Natha- 
niel Horton,  for  ’43,  $1  50,  J.  Bailey,  tor  ’43,  f 1 50,  Thomas  Bun- 
tin,  for  ’43,  $l  50,  J.  Burnell,  for  ’43,  ^1  50,  Henry  W.  Kinsman, 
for  ’43,  $1  50,  Wm.  Gunnison,  for  ’43,  $1  50,  Samuel  Stevens,  for 
*43,  $1  50,  G.  Emery,  for  ’43,  ^1  50,  R,  Robinson,  for  ’43,  $1  50, 
Eliphalet  Emery,  for  ’43,  |;1 50,  Rev.  D.  Dana,  for  ’43,  $1  50.  George^ 
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tovm,  Samuel  Noyes,  for  ’43,  $1  50.  Jlmeshury,  Wm.  Chase,  for  ’43, 

S2,  Nathaniel  Wtiite,  for  ’43,  50,  Rev.  J.  H.  Merrill,  for  ’42,  $2, 

James  Horton,  for  ’43,  .fl  50.  West  Newbwy,  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  Edge- 
hill,  ’42,  and  ’43,  $3  50.  Rev.  Henry  Durant,  ’40,  to  ’43, 

$7  50.  Georgetown,  Asa  Nelson,  for  ’43,  $1  50,  Mrs.  Paul  Nelson, 
for  ’43,  ^1  50.  Haverhill,  J.  H.  Duncan,  for  ’42,  $1  50,  Mrs,  A. 
Kittridge,  for  ’43,  $1  50,  D.  March,  for  ’43,  $1  50,  Mary  C.  Howe, 
for  ’43,  $1  50,  Mary  W.  Duncan,  for  ’43,  50,  Rev.  A.  S.  Train, 

for  ’43,  50,  B.  Emerson,  for  ’43,  $1  50,  M.  Newman,  ’41,  to  ’43, 

§5  50,  Mrs.  0.  Lebosquett,  for  ’43,  $1  50,  H.  Plummer,  for  ’43,  $1 50. 
Bradford,  D.  Fitts,  for  ’43,  §.T  50,  IMrs.  E.  Proctor,  for  ’42,  .$2,  A, 
Haseltine,  for  ’43,  #1  50,  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  for  ’43,  1 50,  Sami. 

Lovejoy,  for  ’43,  $1  50.  North  .Andover,  Isaac  Osgood,  for  ’43,  $3. 

Andover,  B.  B.  Edwards,  ’40,  to  ’43,  $7  50,  Dea.  Samuel  Fletcher, 
for  ’43,  50,  Rev.  R.  Emerson,  ’40,  to  ’43,  $6,  Mrs.  Lydia  Phelps, 

for  ’43,  ^‘1  50,  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society,  for  ’43,  $1  50,  A.  Abbot, 

’43,  and  '44,  $3.  Lowell,  H.  G.  F.  Coriss,  for  ’43,  $T  50,  Homer 
Bartlett,  for  ’43,  .$1  50,  Seth  Ames,  for  ’43,  ^“1  50,  James  G.  Carney, 
for  ’43,  $1  50,  Samuel  Melcher,  for  ’42,  $2,  George  W.  Carlton,  for 
’43,  $*l  50,  Julia  Abbot,  for  ’43,  $1  50,  W.  Davidson,  for  ’43,  $1  50, 

David  Dana,  for  ’42,  ^2,  Jacob  Robbins,  for  ’43,  $'3,  Rev.  Lemuel 
Porter,  for  ’43,  $1  50,  B.  F.  French,  ’43,  and  ’44,  $'3,  Asa  A.  Abbot, 
for  ’43,  $1  50,  Richmond  Dole,  for  ’43,  50,  David  Mighill,  for  ’43, 

50.  . - - - - - - - 118  50 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Cornelius, 

Connecticut. — Hartford,  Austin  Dunham,  to  ’43,  $4  50,  B.  Hosmer, 
to  ’43,  $3.  Farmington,  E.  Cowles,  ’41,  to  ’43,  $3,  W.  L.  Cowles, 

’41,  to  ’43,  $3,  F.  W.  Cowles,  ’41,  to  ’43,  $»3.  Bristol,  Geo.  Mitchell, 
for  ’43,  $1  50.  Terryville,  Charles  Byington,  M.  D.,  for  ’43,  50. 

Southington,  R.  Lowry,  ’41,  and  ’42,  $3.  Meriden,  Rev.  H.  Miller, 
for  ’41,  and  ’42,  $3,  Goodrich  & Rutty,  for  ’42,  50,  Gen’l  W. 

Booth,  for  ’43,  t|}.l  50.  Essex,  Rev.  T.  H.  Vail,  for  ’43,  $1  50,  A.  H. 

Hough,  M.  D.,  for  ’43,  $1  50.  Norwich,  Ca)3tain  E.  Whitney,  to  ’44, 

^2  25,  L.  Brewer,  to  ’44,  $2  25,  Captain  E.  Williams,  for  ’43,  ^1  50. 
Thompsonville,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Harvey,  for  ’43,  ^“1  50.  - - 39  OO 

Pennsylvania. — Portersville,  James  Hall,  for  ’43,  and  Craig  &.  Biddle, 

for  ’43,  each  igd,  - - - - - - - 2 0© 

District  of  Columbia. — Arlington,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Custis,  for  ’43,  $1  50, 

H.  W.  Freeman,  for  ’43,  ^1  50.  - - - - - 3 00 

Michigan. — Detroit,  William  Russell,  ’42,  to  ’45,  - - 5 00 

Ohio. — Trenton  Works,  Mrs.  Eliza  Douglass,  (by  J.  Gill,)  for  ’43,  - 2 00 

By  Joseph  Gill, 

Virginia. — Richmond,  G.  A.  Myers,  ’40,  and  ’41  $4,  HallNeilson,  ’40, 
and  ’41,  $4,  Miss  L Randolph,  ’40,  and  ’42,  ,f4,  Mrs.  Roper,  ’41  and 
’42,  .$4,  Richard  Reins,  ’40,  and  ’41,  $-4,  Hon.  R.  Stanard,  ’40,  and 
’41,  ^?4,  J.  Thompson,  ’40,  and  ’41,  $4,  J.  M.  & W.  Wills,  ’41,  and 
’42,  $4,  W.  Allen,  for  ’42,  ^2,  Sam.  M.  Price,  ’40,  and  ’41,  $4. 
Staunton,  R.  S.  Brooke,  ’41,  and  ’42,  .^4.  Langhorne's,  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Cushing,  S’2.  Thompson’s  X Roads,  Miss  K.  H.  Harrison,  ^2  50, 

Rev.  Thomas  E,  Lock,  ^‘1  50.  - - - - - 48  00 


Total  Repository,  - 285  50 

Contributions,  - ......  1,702  2C 


Total,  - i^l,987  70 


Error  on  page  143,  tenth  line  from  bottom,  for  opening  read  openings.. 
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